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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HOULD the cottontail suddenly 

disappear from the sporting scene 
it’s a sure bet that a goodly portion 
of our gunners would neglect buying 
a hunting license the following year, 
for Br’er Rabbit is far and away the 
favorite game of Pennsylvania hunters. He and his kind are bagged to the 
tune of more than one million per season—in fact, during some seasons 
the kill has exceeded the three million mark. 

Br’er Rabbit has always been popular. Ever since the first fields were 
carved out of Penn’s Woods, men and dogs have beat the weeds and briars 
in search of succulent rabbit dinners. Many a fine old Lancaster flintlock 
rifle was bored out for shot, as the cottontail superseded the whitetail. To 
Grandpa, in the late 1800's, the words “hunting” and “rabbit” were prac- 
tically synonomous. His pride and joy, that sleek, new breechloader with 
its twist steel barrels and visible hammers, was ordered expressly for rabbit 
hunting. 

And so it goes, down through the years. Here we are in 1952, and Br'er 
Rabbit still leads the hit parade. ‘The vast mi ijority of Pennsylvania’s hunters 
would no more think of missing the first day of rabbit season than they 
would of giving away their best beagle, and during the month of November 
every pool room, barber shop and general store rings with enthusiastic re- 
countings of the day’s hunt, complete with sound effects. 


Keeping the hunters of the state supplied with cottontails has been 
a major problem for the Game Commission. Years ago natural propagation 
managed to keep pace with the demand, but clean farming and an increased 
number of hunters changed all that. Where once stump or worm fences 
separated fields with a ten. foot brushy swath, we now find single strand 
electric fences under which nothing can hide. Where in the oid days the 
farmer’s family and a few good friends trudged through the fields in search 
cf the bouncing bunny, we now find a hundred or more eager nimrods 
trampling the stubble in the course of a season. 


To keep enough game in clean farmed fields to satisfy one million hunters 
is quite a challenge, but the Commission feels it has the answer in food and 
cover improvement. Contrary to popular belief sufficient breeding stock 
usually remains after each small game season, and the failure of these rabbits 
to survive and re-populate their coverts is due almost entirely to an inade- 
quate food supply, unsuitable cover, or a combination of both. Experience 
has shown that correcting these conditions can bring about some surprising re- 
sults—in some instances populations have actually been tripled in three years in 
spite of extremely heavy hunting. With a good degree of success crowning 
practically every project of this type, habitat improvement appears to be 
the only permanent solution to furnishing more rabbits for more hunters. 
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Thanksgiving Today 


N the first Thanksgiving Day the Pilgrims celebrated a bountiful harvest 
O and offered thanks to the Almighty for unfettered freedom in a new 
Jand where they found many of the necessities of life merely for the taking. 


Certainly there were dangers and hardships to be met, but the founding 
fathers were too hardy and too inspired to be easily discouraged. In the land 
of their adoption there was timber for homes and fuel, fertile soil for crops 
and a seemingly limitless supply of wildlife for food and clothing. 


Through the years the Day of Thanks has continued to be one of feasting 
and reunion, but the holiday of plenty has lost much of its original signifi- 
cance. Many generations have lived well in this land since then and have 
come to consider the best living conditions in the world as their natural, 
never-changing right. Gone is the intrepid pioneer zeal, and gone are the 
dangers the early settlers faced in a wilderness America. Dwindled, too, are 
the vast resource reservoirs with which Nature had blessed this continent— 
resources undreamed of and hardly tapped by the early whites. These were 
the elements that formed the basis of a modern nation’s unparalleled pros- 

rity and industrial might. They supplied the implements of war and fight- 
ing men preserved our freedom whenever our existence was threatened. 


Today we are an envied nation, a rich prize for any conqueror. The red 
men the pioneers found here were different from the reds we encounter 
today. The new menace threatens from without, as it undermines and 
demoralizes from within. 


Grave danger lies in the wanton destruction of our natural resources. 
Some of these riches have reached an alarming low. Our waste of top soil, 
timber, minerals and other natural resources, along with water pollution and 
its attendant ills, have forced the realization that the country’s resources 
are not limitless, that their continued misuse and waste will weaken us to 
the extent we may in time be overpowered, as other great nations were 
in the past. 


Along with conservation agencies striving to preserve this nation through 
the wise and careful use of wealth-and power-producing resources, is an ever- 
increasing number of outdoors men and women. They have learned through 
their contacts with Nature that though the best things in life are free, free- 
dom carries with it many responsibilities, and they combat at every turn 
the misuse and waste of resources. They learned first that good hunting and 
fishing are bi-products of sound soil management and pure waters; then 
later became conscious of the national peril inherent in the sins of resource 
abuse. The conservation-minded want their children and future generations 
to live in the land of opportunity, able to thank the Creator as the Pilgrims 
did, on that first Thanksgiving Day, for blessings not found elsewhere—and 
for all the things that give us the strength to remain a free nation under God. 
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When You oa to Shoot 
Cais oe 


By Ed Shearer 


HETHER you like it or not, bound to run into it. They are a great 

there are times when you must boon to the ammunition manu- 
take a shot at running game if you _ facturers. 
yearn for wild meat on your plate. I believe the chief difficulty the 
And if you shudder at the idea you average hunter encounters in hitting 
probably belong to the great majority moving game is lack of understand- 
who start smoking up the scenery at ing of the factors he must overcome 
the game’s first appearance and who before he can expect results. There 
work industriously at said smoking are many differences between shoot- 
until it disappears over the far hori- ing targets on the rifle range or a 
zon. They firmly believe along with chuck in a clover field and deer in, 
some of our military authorities, that the mountains. 
if you fill the atmosphere with a suff- The range shooter is shooting over 
cient quantity of lead something is known ranges with a set of conditions 
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that are fairly constant to give him 
as much opportunity on the last shot 
as on the first. 

The chuck hunter is not so well 
off, as his first shot is generally his 
Jast one. But to offset this he usually 
has time to assume the best position 
and estimate conditions. 

But the deer hunter, when his 
game is running, has none of these 
advantages, and there are three cardi- 
nal rules the deer hunter must keep 
in mind if he has an aversion to 
canned meat. 

Nine times out of ten his first shot 
is his best shot—there is no argument 
about that. I honestly believe that 
more shots are bungled, even on 
running game, by shooting too 

uickly than shooting too slow. 

he beginner should forget that 
there are a lot more cartridges 
in the magazine; it is the cartridge 
in the barrel that counts. Many times 
I have watched a deer coming run- 
ning toward a hunter and have him 
try to blast said deer pronto with no 
results when by holding his fire he 
could have had an easy shot at fifteen 
yards. 

Take the time three of us were 
spread out cat-footing it over a flat 
which edged into a big swale. Sud- 
denly the rifles started to bark. Look- 
ing up the edge of the flat I sighted 
my two companions standing up and 
fanning lead across the swale. 

Then I saw him—a really good 
buck running down the side of the 
swale giving me a crossing shot at 
about one hundred and fifty yards. I 


was shooting a model 70 Winchester 


with a sling. Hurriedly I jammed my 
arm through the sling and the seat 
of my pants hit the ground giving me 
a solid shooting position. The sights 
picked up the buck, swing on and 
ahead of him as I squeezed the trig- 
ger. Down he went! 

Just another case of, “your first 
shot is your best shot.” My com- 
panions were both good shots and 


had killed plenty of deer. But in try- 
ing to beat each other to the buck 
they pinned their faith on fast off- 
hand shooting at that distance while 
I sat down and gambled everything 
on one good shot and picked up the 
marbles. 

That is a point to keep in mind 
in connection with your first shot. 
It is only as good as YOU take advan- 
tage of conditions. Kneel, sit or lie 
prone if conditions permit regardless 
of what Daniel Boone may say. 
You're out to kill a deer not to put 
on a fancy shooting exhibition and 
the deer don’t give a hoot whether 
you're sittin or standing on your 
head. 

The second rule is to shoot with 
both eyes open. Anybody can do it 
or learn it; the only requirement 
is that you must have two eyes. You 
will never be much of a success on 
running game until you do. With 
both eyes open the master eye lines 
up the sights with the game, while 
the other sees the field of view sur- 
rounding it. This method is not only 
lightning fast but allows you to pick 
open places to get your bullet 
through while swinging your gun 
with the game, which you must do 
if you want to connect, a big ad- 
vantage in the brush and pole stage 
timber which we have in the East. 

The third and most important 
point, probably because it’s a men- 
tal hazard is, “They are seldom run- 
ning as fast as they appear.” I firmly 
believe that a great many hunters 
are stampeded out of their natural 
ability to shoot well by this illusion 
of speed, which makes them think 
in terms of split seconds than any 
other cause. This I think is further 
fostered by published stories of au- 
tomobiles going sixty miles an hour 
with the deer saying, ‘““How de do,” 
to the driver every third jump. All 
that I can say in light of certain facts 
is that the deer must have had the 
advantage of a terrific tail wind. 
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I first began to get some insight 
on this deer speed business when I 
was in the Forest Service. At that 
time the Pennsylvania deer herd was 
at its peak. On a summer’s evening 
an hour’s stroll from camp would 
show you from fifteen to fifty deer. 

To keep my hand in I used to take 
the .33 Winchester which was a very 
fine-pointing and smooth-working 
rifle along. The first thing that im- 

ressed me was the amount of time I 

ad to get the sights on them, pull 
the trigger work the action and pull 
again, with the we 4 gun. It pointed 
up the illusion of speed caused by 
mental excitement which led to 
hurried and bad shooting on run- 
ning deer. 


Talking it over later with a shoot- 
ing pal who was a born experimen- 
ter and deer hunter we decided to 
investigate further. So armed with 
a stop watch that was accurate to 
one-tenth second, we hied ourselves 
to camp. Our plan was simple. If 
the deer was not running we scared 
him and the time was taken be- 
tween trees or other land marks and 
the distance measured. The mechan- 
ics employed on a check showed no 
greater error than five per cent. 


We found that the average speed 
of a running deer was between fif- 
teen and twenty miles an_ hour. 
Even when shots were fired to scare 
them the speed never rose to more 
than twenty or twenty-five miles an 
hour. The lone exception was a 
forked horn buck who put his head 
down and fanned it out of the coun- 
try at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour. 

Now this does not mean that a 
whitetail cannot run faster, because 
under some special conditions they 
can do considerably better. But the 
average speed that the hunter will 
encounter will be between fifteen 
and twenty-five miles an hour. 

Now that brings up the question 
of how far must I lead or hold ahead 
of a deer to hit him. First let us 





clearly understand the factors in- 
volved. The lead factor varies with 
the rifle or cartridge you are using, 
with the speed of the game you are 
shooting at and the range. 

For example, the higher the ve- 
locity of your bullet; the shorter 
the range, the slower the speed of 
the game; the less lead you will 
need. Another factor is the direc. 
tion the game is going. A crossing 
or right angle shot takes the most 
lead and progressively decreases with 
the decrease of the angle. A straight 
away shot will obviously require no 
iead at all. 


From the pure arithmetic we find 
this. Suppose you are shooting at a 
deer two hundred yards distant with 
a .30-06 Springfield rifle. He is run- 
ning across in front of you at right 
angles at a speed of thirty miles an 
hour. The ballistic table tells us it 
takes about one-quarter of a second 
for the bullet to amble two hundred 
yards. At thirty miles per hour our 
desired venison is leaving the coun- 
try at the rate of 44 feet per second. 
So in that quarter of a second our 
deer will travel eleven feet which 
will be the distance you will have 
to hold ahead of him for a shoulder 
shot. 


Let us take a shot nearer the 
average and see what happens. Say 
the deer is one hundred yards and 
running fifteen miles per hour, with 
the same .30-06 load. Here we find 
that the bullet requires about .12 
seconds to travel one hundred 
yards. At fifteen miles per hour the 
deer is moving 22 feet per second. 
Thus the deer roughly has traveled 
two and one-half feet while the bul- 
let is traveling one hundred yards 
which is how far you must hold 
ahead. Now this lead, according to 
rifle used, is the actual ballistic dis- 
tance you must make up some way 
if you kill your deer. There is an- 
other joker which further compli- 
cates matters is human reaction time 
or how long it takes to get the shot 
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away after you have made up your 
mind to shoot. One of our Arms 
companies ran some exhaustive lab- 
ratory tests to determine this human 
reaction time. 

They gave the man being tested a 
gun which was connected to various 
electronic instruments by _ wires. 
They placed a light bulb in front 
of him at which he aimed the gun. 
When the light flashed on he pulled 
the trigger. These devices measured 
the time from when the light flashed 
on to when the trigger was pulled. 
The time that elapsed from the eyes 
receiving the message, transmitting 
it to the brain and the brain’s pass- 
ing it down through the muscular 
and nerve channels to the actual 
pulling of the trigger added up to 


‘about one quarter of a second, on 


the average. 

Now add this time to the pullet 
flight time it takes to travel two 
hundred yards and you have a half 
a second, during which the deer has 
doubled the distance traveled. By 
this time the average hunter is get- 
ting slightly dizzy and says to him- 
self, “How in the devil am I 
goin’ to figure all that with a buck 
leaving me in a hurry.” Fortunately 
the greatest value of the ballistic 
figures is to impress on the hunter 
the fact that he must lead his game, 
running or flying, if he expects to 
hit them. 

This brings us to the question of 
actual versus apparent lead, and the 
mechanics used in employing them. 
There are three recognized methods 
of using lead and we will discuss 
each in turn. 


First—the jerk and pull method. 
In this school of thought the hunter 
points his gun at what he thinks is 
the right distance ahead of the game 
and pulls the trigger, hoping the 
game will run into it. Under this 
method is the hunter who points his 
gun in an open spot and pulls the 
trigger when the deer jumps into it. 
This method has been handed down 











































to us by the old timers who were de- 
liberate aimers rather than gun 
swingers, and who usually shot with 
one eye closed. This method not 
only calls for long experience but 
perfect timing far beyond the ability 
of the average hunter. 

There are two other methods 
which are vastly better and far 
easier to master. The first has been 
called the sustained lead. This I be- 
lieve was the development of duck 
hunters and all the old market hunt- 
ers used it. In this method the 
hunter swings the sights, from behind 
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or on the deer, swinging ahead 
until he picks up the right lead and 
holds it, keeping the gun moving 
while he presses the trigger. Any 
stopping or slowing down of the 
speed of your gun barrel means 
grief, and plenty of it. The swing 
must be smooth and even and you 
must follow through much the same 
as a batter hits a baseball. The chief 
advantage of this method is that it 
eliminates reaction time as a factor. 

This is a pretty good method far 
less difficult to master, but you must 
teach yourself two things—to follow 
through and to estimate the amount 
of lead necessary on the particular 
game you are shooting. It’s the only 
method I know of that will allow 
you to use game speeds and bullet 
or shot flight time. 

The drawbacks are it tends to 
make you a bit slow when fast 
smooth gun handling is called for. 
Another thing you must guard 
against is trigger pull. When the 
setup is just right to the eye, with 
swing and lead perfect the tempta- 
tion to yank the trigger is great. 
If you do you'll be eatin’ beans in 
camp that night. 

The best method is the one per- 
fected by the grouse hunters, and 
once mastered is the most effective 
on fast shots in heavy cover. It has 
been called by many names over the 
years, but I think the best defini- 
tion is the one the late Major Chas. 
Askins gave it many years ago, the 
delayed snap. It differs materially 
from the true snap shot. The true 
snap shot depended primarily on a 
perfect stock fit and very little, if 
any, aim. This is not so good on 
deer with a rifle. 

In the delayed snap there is a 
definite aim taken as the gun swing 
is made. The technique this hunter 
employs is to swing his gun muzzle 
from behind his game, at much 
greater speed and presses the trigger 
as the muzzle passes the game. There 


is a definite interval of conscious aim 
as the trigger is pressed. 

The great value of this method 
is that you not only eliminate hu. 
man reaction time but you make it 
work for you. Also you do away with 
the mental arithmetic problem of 
lead while getting the shot away, 
His gun is swinging faster than the 
game and the quarter of a second it 
takes him to press the trigger will 
allow the gun muzzle to swing con- 
siderably ahead of the game, taking 
care of the lead almost automatically. 
The shooter who uses this method 
will tell you he doesn’t lead his game 
and he is right as far as apparent 
lead is concerned. But he is leading 
his game just the same as the hunter 
who aims ahead. 

The advantages of this method 
are: (1) you can get away an aimed 
shot in a hurry when you are in 
thick cover with few openings, as 
the method is built on fast gun 
handling; (2) because the swing is 
fast and smooth it eliminates most 
of the tendency to yank the trigger 
and it makes you keep both eyes 
open—a one-eyed shooter stands a 
small chance of using this method 
successfully. The chief drawback is 
that it takes good co-ordination and 
timing, which means plenty of 
practice. 

The head on and _ straightaway 
shots on deer are much the easiest. 
You must remember to hold low on 
that white patch on a straightaway 
as about two-thirds of it is tail. The 
lead on quartering shots will vary 
according to the angle. 

The one joker on this lead ques- 
tion is the variation in reaction time 
of individuals, which will vary even 
with the same individual according 
to whether he is fresh, tired, sick or 
well, taken by surprise, or a num- 
ber of other conditions. As_ this 
human reaction time will equal or 
exceed the arithmetic lead it is im- 
possible to tell any shooter how 
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much his individual lead must be, 
no matter what method of gun point- 
ing he elects to use. Personally, hav- 
ing done much grouse shooting I use 
the delayed snap up to about one 
hundred yards and the sustained lead 
over that, if I can see the game 
clearly, it works well for me but it 
is up to everybody to pick their 
own method. 

I have heard and read of several 
different methods of learning run- 
ning shooting, from rolling stones 
down a side hill to automobile hub 
caps on passing cars. They all lack 
the one vital fundamental of form- 
ing a correct picture in the mind of 
the shooter when actually shooting 
on a live deer. 

The vest and most simple way is 
to construct a running deer target. 
It can be homemade or store-bought. 
Most rifle clubs have one so look 
around in your home town. This 
gives the aspiring shooter something 
definite and concrete to go on. In 
the first place the target, being a 
life-size replica of a deer, can be used 
to estimate lead in actual deer 
lengths, which is easy. to remember. 

Second, it is easy to adjust the 
speed of the deer target to the actual 
average deer speed in the woods by 
means of weights. 

Third, by judiciously choosing his 
background he can quickly check 
his errors of lead by dust puffs at 
all ranges. The important feature is 
that a summer of practice has 
formed a sight picture in his mind of 
just how things should look over a 
gun barrel, reducing to a minimum 
his chances of getting excited and 
throwing a lot of hasty shots when 
his big moment arrives. 

The truth of the matter is that 
shooting running game is no more 
difficult than becoming a good wing 
shot, a good pistol shot or excelling 
in any other branch of the shoot- 
ing game. What it does require is 
plenty of practice if you want to be 


good. If you are not prepared to do 
this you might just as well make up 
your mind to find a standing deer. 


The End 
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By JOHN H. DAY 
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bathed the hills in pale efful- 
gence. We unhooked the dogs from 
the rear of the pickup truck, slid the 
bar on the barnyard gate and stepped 
into the dim and salitary loveliness of 
the enchanted world of the Novem- 
ber night. The rangy coon hounds, 
Hunter and Topsy, coursed wide 
through the pastured bottom, dis- 
turbing the quiet routine of some big 
Black Angus steers, Those hulking 
fellows, moving about in the moon 
glow, took on a strange and fear- 
some aspect. 

We put the spark to our carbide 
cap lamps and moseyed across the 
pasture toward the tremendous slab 
pile which decorated the neighboring 
hillside. This pile is a favorite rendez- 
vous of raccoons and foxes and other 
wild nocturnal prowlers. A nearby 
corn field adds to the chances of 
starting a coon hereabouts and we 
feel confident of a good chase. 

“a 4 groggy | the moonlight was too 
bright for the ring-tails, who were 
staying high up and safe until the 
black curtain of total darkness 
dropped across the hills. We found 
comfortable seats while the dogs 


worked hard at untangling some old 
trails. 


Now and then a tentative 
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bugling bay would shatter the still- 
ness but there was no assurance in 
this trail talk and soon the hounds 


came in to report that business was 
bad. 


We had just discovered some fallen 
apples with a delicious tangy taste 
when Hunter ran into an argument 
with a skunk. When a good coon dog 
is ranging for a trail he pays no at- 
tention to anything else. Hunter just 
naturally ran over that skunk, which 
was a bad error of judgment. 

Skunks have a peculiar tempera- 
ment. They don’t like to be run over 
by anyone and are quick to assert 
their displeasure. Hunter came in 
completely saturated with attar-de- 
skunk. He groveled around in the 
grass, rubbing his head in the dirt 
to erase the sickening odor. In a few 
moments he was ready to go again 
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but we hunted the rest of the night 
in an aura of skunk perfume. 

We crossed back through the pas- 
ture and took to the wooded slopes, 
pausing long enough to watch the 
fog slowly forming and weaving a 

ay blanket over the meadow. In 
these low spots the fog seems to live. 
The pearly sheen of the moonlight 
yictured it as some fairy fabric woven 
and fulled by unseen hands that 
shifted it hither and thither on the 
meadow loom. 

Now and then a wraithlike form 
rose out of the mists, to grow in size 
and symmetry and suddenly steal 
away. At other times these adventure- 
some bits of cloud stuff would lose 
their nerve and sink back into the 
thickening mass. The poet sings of 
the fog moving “on little cat feet.” 
Actually the whole fog bank moves 
with the relaxed sinuous grace of the 
feline folk. 

Over the wooded rise we followed 
the eager dogs, crossing several line 
fences and finally getting into some 
sizable timber. Our passage set up a 
continual grumbling in the fallen 
ieaves but when we halted the silence 
of the night closed in. We heard one 
night bird cry—a note new to me 
which I could not identify. 

This area maintains a healthy pop- 
ulation of flying squirrels, Our lights 
probably attracted these beautiful 
little soft-furred creatures, for we 
heard them squeaking all about in 
the trees. They are almost completely 
nocturnal, frisking about in wide- 
eyed enjoyment of a life marred only 
by the sudden silent strike of the 
hunting owl. I recommend the flying 
squirrel as good company in the 
midnight woods. 

Our hunting luck started out bad 
and stayed bad. The dogs worked like 
veterans, but when the coon refuses 
to come down and spread his flat 
feet over the countryside the best 
thing to do is head for home. Hunter 
announced one good trail but a mo- 
ment later his muffled bark signaled 


that the ringtail had gone into the 
ground, and like a well trained 
hound he came away immediately. 

In a final try for a trail we worked 
along the edge of an upland corn 
field. The moon was still hanging in 
the cloudless sky, and the shocked 
corn stood clearly revealed in long 
rows across the hillside. 

Somewhere in the tall trees close 
by a coon stirred, aroused by the 
noise and the lights moving below. 
He cocked one wise eye at the reveal- 
ing moon above and another at the 
noisy parade below, and turned over 
ior another snooze before his _pre- 
dawn breakfast ramble. I don’t blame 
him. 

Halloweeners have been at their 
fun-making in the open woodland 
edgings during the past week. Cos- 
tumed in luminous yellow mummer’s 
garb, they have set the underwoods 
aglow. The countryman, entranced 
by all this fresh loveliness in the very 
teeth of the blighting breath of ap- 
proaching Winter, finds himself 
roughly used by the impish prank- 
sters. As he comes within range of 
their tiny hidden cannon, they touch 
off round after round of miniature 
grape and canister. These flying pel- 
lets can really sting when caught fair 
on the cheek at close range. 

All this hob-goblin witchery is de- 
vised by a real woodland sorcerer— 
the witch-hazel. One of our most com- 
mon wayside shrubs, it fills in bare 
places in the timberlands with inter- 
esting undergrowth and displays a 
perverseness for changing the usual 
order of things. Not until the Spring 
and Summer have passed and _ its 
frost-bitten leaves have fallen, does it 
reveal its odd _ strap-like yellow 
flowers. 

It seems to have dedicated itself 
to bestowing gladness on the dying 
year. The countryman notes its cool 
fragrance along the bushy -lanes and 
margins of the woods. It boasts the 
distinction of being the only little 
tree of our wayside to produce its 
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flowers and its ripened fruit at the 
same time. 

As an artillerist the witch-hazel 
performs only during the Halloween 
season. The seed pods of last year’s 
flowers are now ripe and ready. Each 
contains two shiny brown seeds with 
a white tip. If seen when the husks 
are opening, these atomic fruits bear 
an odd resemblance to a grotesque 
monkey-like face with staring eyes, 

While the waving pennants of the 
golden blooms swing out from thous- 
ands of gray twigs in the thickets, and 
the underwoods are lit up with the 
yellow halo from these myriads of 
fringy petals, the zero hour ap- 
proaches for each tiny gunner to fire 
his round in the battle to perpetuate 
the species. Under the right combina- 
tion of frost and sun the seed cups 
contract with such force as to propel 
their tiny missiles as far as twenty 
feet. 

The countryman sits quietly among 
the little trees on a sunny day and 
hears the dry leaves rattle with the 
continual bombardment. Rivaling 
the golden forsythia of earliest 
Springtime, the witch-hazel is just 
now in all its glory in the Autumn 
woodlands. The dying year goes down 
with banners flying and guns boom- 
ing to the last wherever the little 
witch-hazel is on the firing line. 

The witchery of the Halloween 
pranksters is not confined to golden 
flummery and trick shots. ‘Water 
witches” use dousing forks made from 
the proper twig of this oversize shrub. 
It has to be a forked twig whose Y 
stands north and south, for the rising 
and setting suns must have sent their 
rays through its prongs as it grew. 
Many an old timer still divines the 
proper spot where his neighbor 
should sink his well. 

I parked the car close by a huge 
Wasi ais and followed the trace of 
an old logging road back into the 
hill country. A brisk breeze combed 
through the thickets, keeping the 
brown banners of November con- 


stantly aflutter. From the sun-warmed 
litter on the pathway a belated grass- 
hopper clattered up on tiring wings 
and blundered down in a patch of 
faded goldenrod. A row of gray, 
weatherbeaten boulders sauntered 
along to the left, scrawling their 
craggy signatures across the page of 
time, 

The pathway I followed was once 
a real roadway, that ran between a 
long-vanished homestead high on the 
slope and the main thoroughfare 
through that historic countryside. A 
few stubborn clumps of daffodil and 
some tag ends of lilac still mount 
guard by the ancient cellar hole. 
Somehow a road once traveled never 
has an end. Grasping woods and 
creeping meadow grass cannot dis- 
guise the fact that vanished wheels 
once made this track. 

I walked out onto the circling ridge 
which throws its protecting arm about 
the timberland far below. As I 
reached the edge and looked down 
three white tails went up in quick 
alarm and a trio of deer bounded 
gracefully down across an old-field 
area and up the other side, halt- 
ing in the cover of a sumac patch to 
check my further intentions. 

A large doe and two smaller deer 
made up this party, perhaps a mother 
aid twin fawns now well grown. 
They had been dining on fallen 
apples beneath the gnarled remains 
of the homestead orchard, and the 
wind had not betrayed me until I 
came upon them at forty paces. Be- 
hind the ruddy screen of the stag- 
horn sumac they turned this way and 
that, their inquisitive nostrils flaring 
wide as they weighed the news which 
rode the breeze. 

Apparently this news was bad, for 
they broke nervously across the ridge, 
dropping out of sight on a circling 
course to my left. I made a quick 
sortie to intercept, hoping to watch 
their magnificent grace in full flight, 
but they fooled me, having ap- 
parently leaped the barbed wire fence 
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and cut into timbered cover on the 
neighboring farm. 

A chipmunk chirped derisively as 
I turned back from the fruitless stalk. 
I tossed an apple at him and he went 
below decks in an indignant hurry. 
For a moment the wind dropped and 
1 was conscious of the fiddling of a 
lone cricket, bravely sawing away 
despite the lateness of the hour. 

I walked around the ridge, striking 
into the timberland at a point where 
the remains of a stone chimney mark 
the site of a pioneer cabin. A fat 
woodchuck waddled slowly down- 
stairs as I neared his apartment. In 
the creek bottom flats which drain 
the area there was a late hatch of 
midges. They danced in the Novem- 
ber sunlight just as spryly as the great 
smoky clouds which hummed above 
our sidewalks in August. 

Down on the forest floor the brown 
leaves were in a torment of activity. 
As the wind called the tune whirling 
dervish dances drove through the 
trees. There were sudden scurryings 
here and there as the leaves rushed 
about, rallying to favorite sons in the 
frolicsome convention of the Novem- 
ber woodland. Amid all this joyful 
hullabaloo I tripped awkwardly over 
an exposed root, and fell flat on my 
face with a crash landing which 
silenced the timberland and panicked 
a herd of black Angus cattle on a 
far hillside. 

As November’s sands run out the 
countryman lifts up his eyes to the 
strengthening hills and counts thank- 
fully his many blessings. Now the 
harvest is in. Now every crib and 
every mow, bursting at the seams, 
mark once more the season for 
thanksgiving. Red-cheeked apples lie 
on the cellar floor. Golden pumpkins 
await the chopping knife. Cattle are 
now free to forage through the rust- 
ling corn rows. The hustle and bustle 
of the Summer is over and now a 
man can relax, and take stock, and 
thank his Maker for the year’s rich 
harvest. 





The outdoorsman reaps a different 
harvest, but is no less fervent in his 
thanksgiving. He counts his wealth 
in gladness of the soul. Moths cannot 
corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal the grist of many delightful 
days afield, angling or berrying or 
just plain loafing along the wayside 
trails. 

His is the sun, and all its glory. 
The veery at the swamp’s edge, just 
at twilight. His is the grandeur of the 
wide night sky with its untold stars. 
The favorite footpath through the 
wooded valley. The exciting scents 
the breezes bear are his. He treasures 
the river. lapping at its pebbled edge, 
and the night wind roaring through 
the hilltop trees. 

And in his thanksgiving he is 
humbly thankful that he can only 
wonder why some oak leaves do not 
fall; why the sumac changes color 
early; why the honeysuckle retains its 
vivid green all Winter; why some 
leaves are nutritious and _ others 
poisonous, He knows there are some 
things a man is not supposed to 
understand. 

—The End 
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QUIRREL hunting is enjoyed by 
Sane Pennsylvanians every fall 
and is a sport that can be indulged 
in by men whose age or health re- 
tricts them to not too strenuous exer- 
cise. Many other forms of upland 
hunting require extensive walking, 
but not squirrel hunting. It requires 
lots of looking and listening and 
little walking. If you are familiar 
with the section you,are hunting, you 
no doubt have located the dens pre- 
vious to the season and know just 
where the best spots are to sit and 
wait for the squirrels to make their 
appearance. This spotting of the dens 
and feeding patches cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly. The fellow who 
goes charging through the woods 
making enough noise for a rhino not 
only spoils the hunting for himself 
but for any other hunter who may be 
in that vicinity. Lack of noise and 
fuss is the keynote to successful hunt- 
ing of any kind. 


> Ef . * ; hes. 7 
By. Charles E> Travis, Jr. 
% ha 


I like to hunt squirrels with a .22 
caliber rifle. While the most popular 
cartridge is the .22 long rifle, you 
may use many of the centerfire cart- 
ridges if you are one of those “gun 
cranks” who reload. My wife's favo- 
rite squirrel rifle is a .22 Hornet with 
a handload consisting of the 45 grain 
soft point bullet pushed by 3.5 grains 
of Unique which gives a muzzle ve- 
locity of 1480 feet per second and 
does a splendid job on a squirrel’s 
head. Loads can oftentimes be worked 
up so one may use his deer rifle if 
he so desires. In this way be becomes 
more familiar with the feel and 
method of handling his big game 
weapon long before the real use for 
it comes around. Of course it must be 
clearly understood that I am. speaking 
of greatly reduced loads in these rifles 
for squirrel shooting and not the 
standard deer load. 

What ever rifle you select by all 
means equip it with a telescopic sight 
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to enjoy to the fullest the satisfaction 
that comes from knocking a squirrel 
from the top of a tall tree with a 
single bullet. The use of a telescope 
sight is a great aid in placing the 
bullet precisely where you wish it to 
go, and also is useful in locating your 
quarry, especially if the animals are 
much hunted and are difficult to ap- 
proach to within sure hitting distance 
of iron sights. Often one may mis- 
take a knot or a bump on a limb for 
a squirrel and let off a needless shot. 


While this usually does no real harm 
it broadcasts to all squirrels in the 
area that an intruder is abroad and 
this tends to keep them in their dens 
and makes your feelings less sanguine. 
This will not happen if you are using 
a scope as you can tell in an instant 
if the “bump” is game or not. 

The many light repeating rifles 
available are excellent for this type 
of hunting, but many prefer a single 
shot. When one uses a single shot 
rifle for any appreciable length of 
time his actions are almost automatic 
and a single shot rifle can be loaded 
by one skilled in its use nearly as 
quickly as a repeating rifle. A sling 
is handy to carry the rifle to the 
shooting grounds and to the trained 
rifleman it is used for long shots from 
the sitting position. When you are 
taking advantage of a natural rest 
(tree trunk, fence rail, stump etc.) 
you must remember not to place the 
barrel of the rifle directly in contact 
with the object chosen for the rest 
because of the possibility of the shot 
being thrown out of the normal 
group. 

A light barrel is more of an 
offender in this respect but the heavy 
or target barrels are not without 
guilt. Be sure to rest your hand be- 
tween the object and your barrel or 
forearm, then you will be more cer- 
tain of your bullet hitting the mark. 
You may have a preference as to the 
type of reticule you may wish to use 
in your scope, some leaning towards 


the course single cross hair, some pre- 
erring the blunted picket post, and 
others, myself among them, prefer- 
ring the dot reticule. This reticule 
has proven to be the best for my type 
of shooting which is mainly in the 
deep woods. The dot shows up clearly 
in light or shadow and against any 
type of background. 

While hunting any species of game 
it is imperative that you do so with 
due regard to your safety and also 
to that of the other fellow. Never 
under any circumstances point your 
gun or rifle at anything that you do 
not intend to kill and be sure of 
your backstop at all times. I recall 
an incident that happened a year or 
so ago a few miles from my home. 
A young fellow was hunting squirrels 
before going to school one morning. 
He was in the woodland near his 
home and had spotted a squirrel. It 
was a little foggy and he was unable 
to see clearly for any distance. The 
squirrel was atop, a rail fence at the 
edge of the woods which bordered a 
cornfield. The boy shot, missed the 
squirrel and killed another hunter 
who was hunting pheasants in the 
cornfield. The small bullet entered 
the unfortunate chap’s temple and 
death was instantaneous. So we al- 
ways try to line the squirrel up with 
a big limb or against the tree trunk 
then there is no chance of the bullet 
doing any other damage. 

There are various methods em- 
ployed by successful hunters and the 
ones we like best for our type of 
country are about as follows. If two 
hunters are working together they 
should work a strip of woodland 
about fifty yards apart with one 
hunter slightly ahead of the other. 
First one and then the other fellow 
should pause and scan the tree limbs 
carefully as his companion keeps 
moving. You will be surprised how 
many squirrels this will turn up in 
sections that were thought to be shot 
out. The advantage of this method 
is that the squirrel thinks that only 
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one hunter is in the vicinity. As he 
hears the hunter approaching he 
quickly dodges to the other side of 
the tree and thinks himself safe from 
observation. What he really does is 
give the other hunter a chance for 
a perfect shot if he has wits about 
him and is attending to business. 
When you are hunting in this 
manner you must keep your eyes 
peeled for the slightest thing out of 
place or the smallest movement which 
will betray the squirrel’s presence. 
Don’t expect to see the animal sitting 
in plain sight everytime like the 
cover picture on your favorite out- 
door magazine. The thing to look 
for is an ear or the top part of the 
head sticking above a limb, or the tip 
of a tail hanging down from a limb 
as the owner lays flat on top and is 
completely out of sight. Then, by 
careful maneuvering, you can get 
yourself in position for an open shot. 
My wife and I use this method 
whenever we hunt together and have 
employed it many times with success. 
There is a favorite spot of ours that 
contains about ten acres of timber 
down on the river’s edge. This bit of 
woodland is long and narrow—a hun- 
dred yards at its widest point—yet 
we have taken a goodly bag of 
squirrels from here time and tume 
again. We have come to regard it as 
our old standby as it seems to pro- 
duce when other places fail. We 
usually start at one end and slowly 
walk through, stopping and listening 
every few feet. This kind of slow 
hunting is what really pays off as 
sometimes the squirrel is missed by 
both of us and gets jittery after a short 
wait and decides to make a break for 
it; then someone usually gets a shot. 
We try to give the other fellow 
every other shot to equal the amount 
of sport. After we have walked the 
full length of this section of timber 
we clean our squirrels if we have 
gotten any, then take a short rest 
and let things quiet down a bit in 





the area we just covered. After a half 
hour’s wait we retrace our steps and 
sometimes gather in a few more 
squirrels before reaching the other 
end. We never hunt this section more 
than two times in a season as we 
don’t believe in hunting any spot too 
hard regardless of how much game 
it supports. This same bit of wood- 
land may be the shooting ground of 
other hunters and if each shoots it 
too close there will not be enough 
breeders left to stock it for the next 
season, Incidentally, if you are in an 
area where the big timber that sup- 
plies the den trees has been cut 
down, you can give the squirrels a 
boost by supplying nest boxes for 
them. Nail kegs make good ones, 
Wire ‘them up in a fair sized tree 
and the squirrels will do the rest. 
This method has been employed in 
several sections of the country by 
squirrel hunters of my acquaintance 
who report that the animals take to 
them very readily. Give this some 
serious thought if you are in a sec- 
tion where the squirrels are scarce. 
If a squirrel dodges out of sight 
too soon to permit you to make a 
carefully aimed shot we resort to the 
following. The hunter who has seen 
the squirrel disappear softly calls or 
signals to his companion and he in 
turn slowly circles the tree. The other 
hunter meanwhile has taken up a 
stand alongside a tree being careful 
to rest his hand against the trunk to 
cushion the forearm or the barrel. He 
waits until the squirrel inches into 
sight. When enough of the body is 
exposed the shot is taken and usually 
the quarry ends up in the game 
pocket of the shooting jacket. 
Another way to bring the hidden 
squirrel into sight is well known to 
the older hunters but may bear re- 
peating here for the benefit of the 
younger shooters who may be read- 
ing this. When hunting alone, a 
favorite trick. is to wait around 
quietly for ten minutes or so until 
the squirrel thinks you have departed, 
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7 then take a rock or a piece of tree have had this trick worked on them 
re limb and toss it to the ground on before. 
er the squirrel’s side of the tree. Usually In closing let me add that an ideal 
re bushytail will slip right around into time to be hunting those silver 
we plain sight thinking that you have shadows of the timber is on a sunny 
00 walked around to the other side, This autumn afternoon, after a night of 
ne has worked for me many times, but heavy rain. Good gunning! 
yd - not all the time, as some squirrels . . « The End 
of 
it 
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p- Forest Ranger Displays Evidence of Deer Damage 
“ “As I write this I have on my desk three pine trees, brought in from a 
a forest service plantation by Verland Ohlson, who is Foreman of a crew 
or working on plantation release. 
°S. “Two of the trees are pitch pine, and the third is a Scotch pine. They 
ee were all planted eleven years ago, and yet I can hold the three of them 
st between my thumb and forefinger. 
%, “They are perfect little, flat topped pines in miniature like those potted 
. Japanese conifers that, through skillful human manipulation, remain dwarf 
oy trees throughout their long domesticated life. 
ce “The pines on my desk, though, which are just a foot high without their 
to root systems, did not respond to the skillful hands of a Nipponese gardener, 
1e instead they owe their dwarf apperance to the feeding habits of an over- 
a size deer herd. 
“Apparently, just enough needles were permitted to remain on each 
tree, throughout its eleven-year life, to offset death. But, like continued mal- 
at nutrition in humans, only a caricature of a tree survived in each case. 
a “At present, a nearly perfect balance appears to exist between the trees 
1€ and the deer which derives some little nourishment from the pruning action 
n they exert upon the tender growth. If the deer were a little more greedy, 
r they would kill their means of sustenance. Had they been less greedy in the 
. past the tender terminal tips of these trees would have made good height 
n growth and normal trees well above the height of deer damage would have 
Tr resulted. 
a “Evidently deer are highly selective feeders among planted conifers for 
il close by are healthy red pine, planted at the same time as these dwarf 
0 pitch and Scotch pine, which are now fifteen feet high. 
| e “The tenacious hold on life that these dwarf specimens+«demonstrate in- 
dicates that, given half a chance through a controlled deer herd and ade- 
0 quate fire protection, properly planted conifers will survive, and reclaim 
is idle waste land on the Allegheny plateau. Some twelve thousand acres of 
y successful plantations on the Allegheny National Forest have already dem- 
e onstrated that. 
“Unfortunately, however, some five thousand acres of unsuccessful plan- 
tations have failed largely because there were too many deer concentrated 
n within the vicinity of these particular planting areas. 
0 “An example of the hardiness and ability to grow well under unfavorable 
D. soil conditions, when deer do not over browse them, is the sample planting 
e of red pine on strip mine backfill near Wetmore. When these were planted 
between the loose rocks and poor soil of the backfills their chances of 
. survival were heavily discounted. Now, four years later survival is nearly 
a one hundred per cent, and the trees are vigorous and shoulder high.” , 
d U. S. Forest Service. 
1 LARRY E. STOTZ, 
, 
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Although some hunters still scoff at 
doe killing, most nimrods are well 
aware of the sporting and eating © 
qualities of lady deer, realizing, of © 
course, that sixty pounds of venison 
will give any family budget a much- 
needed lift. : 

In the following photo story 
George H. Gordon, staff photog- 
rapher for the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, shows how a nice, fat © 
doe is converted into steaks and ~ 
roasts. 











No rack? Well don’t feel 
sorry for this deer hunter. He 
knows what savory morsels 
lurk beneath that handsome 
hide. Some teamwork with a 
couple of pocket-knives, — 








little bone work with a carpenter's 
saw and an ordinary hand axe, — 


Some careful slicing with a long-bladed skinning knife— 
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WHOM-is this request directed to- 


ward? To all sportsmen 
who enjoy their deer hunt- 
ing and wish to increase 
their enjoyment by doing 
something constructive. 


WHAT-is this request? We are ask- 


ing that you send us all 
the information possible 
on the deer that you kill, 
regardless of whether it is 
antlered or antlerless, fawn 
or adult. A standard form 
is provided for your con- 
venience (see following 
page). If you want to in- 
clude notes or comments 
on deer observations, hunt- 
ing conditions, hunter ac- 
tivities, etc., we would be 
glad to receive them also. 


WHEN-—do we want this informa- 


tion? As soon after you kill 
your deer as possible. We 
prefer that you mail it di- 
rectly to the Project Leader 
in order that its receipt 
can be speedily acknowl- 
edged and that you can be 
informed of its age. If for 
some reason you cannot do 
this, deliver it to your Dis- 
trict Game Protector to be 
forwarded. 


WHERE-—do we want this informa- 


tion from? All counties 
where deer are killed. 
WHERE do you send it? 


Mail it to the Project 
Leader STANLEY  E. 
FORBES, 229 MONTE- 


REY AVENUE, RIDG- 
WAY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
are we asking for your co- 
operation? It is impossible 
for the limited number of 
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research personnel to col- 
lect data covering the en- 
tire state during this short 
period. It is your sport. Do 
you want to improve it? 
We want to manage the 
deer herd to the best of 
our ability, but our ability 
is governed by the degree 
of your cooperation. 

can you help best? Ex- 
tract one-half of the lower 
jaw (include both front 
and rear teeth) from your 
deer, clean it as much as 
possible, air dry it for a 
day or two, wrap it securely 
(do not use wax paper), 
and mail it to the Project 
Leader. Include at least 
the basic information re- 
quested on the form. Pass 
the word around to your 
friends. Urge them to sub- 
mit the information from 
their deer. 


Your cooperation will help the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission pro- 
vide better deer hunting for you. 







DEER DATA SHEET 


Killed: County Date 













Township 





Sex: Male 0 No. of points: Right Left 





Diameter (1" above burr) inches : 















Female (J Pregnant: Yes No 








Lactating: Yes No 





Weight (actual weight preferred): 





Hog-dressed, estimated lbs. 7 


Hog-dressed, actual lbs, 





Remarks: (shed antlers, deformities or disease, unusual con- 


dition, general remarks, etc.) 
































Fill out this form as completely and accurately as possible 
and forward with one side of the lower jaw of your deer to: 





Stanley E. Forbes, 229 Monterey Avenue, Ridgway, Pennsylvania. 






























By Hal H. Harrison 


eetHE Old Master Painter from the faraway hills has been busy this week,” 
Billy said to Jane as they walked through the woods that autumn 
Saturday morning. 

The green forest was no longer green. It had changed to many shades of 
red, yellow and brown. 

Who painted the leaves? Jack Frost? 

No, Jack Frost does not paint the leaves although many children think he 
does. The answer is a simple problem in chemistry. 

All summer the leaves contain a great deal of a green substance called 
chlorophyll (klo-rofill). As the tree works and grows, chlorophyll is needed 
in the food factory of every leaf. 

In the fall, when the work of the tree is done for the year, no more chloro- 
phyll is needed. As this green substance disappears from the leaves, other 
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chemicals that have been hidden there all the time start to show their colors, 
The most important of these chemicals are colored yellow, red and brown, 

So it is chemistry that brings crimson to the red maple and the Virginia 
creeper; butter-yellow to the birches; quaking gold to a grove of aspens; 
dignified scarlet to the mighty oaks; deep red to the sassafras; and plum- 
purple to the ash. 

Like so many great things that happen in Nature, autumn’s beauty arrives 
silently and pretty much on schedule. It comes whether or not we have frost, 
but in the northern states, like Pennsylvania, frosts usually occur at about 
the same time each year. For that reason, so many people have come to 
believe that it is the frost that causes the leaves to change color. 

Part of a tree's preparation for winter is the cutting off of sap from the 
leaves. The leaf stem then dries out and loosens. Finally the wind snaps the 
stem from the twig and autumn leaves come tumbling down. 

This is just the tree’s way of preparing for winter . . . the tree’s insurance 
that it will live to bear fruit another year. 

An old Indian legend tells us that the leaves change because the hunters 
in heaven have killed the Great Bear. The trees changed red when the bear's 
blood dripped on the forest. Fat from the cooking bear splattered out of the 
kettle and made other leaves yellow. 

Of course, Billy and Jane know that the legend is just a story. But they 
also know that Jack Frost does not paint the leaves. Now you will know 
that too. 


. . . THE ENp. 








THE BEAVER 


Broadtail the Beaver is a builder of dams, 
His tail is a rudder, his front feet are hands. 
His hind feet are webbed and are used for swimming, 
His chisel-like teeth for cutting and trimming. 
He favors both aspen twigs and bark, 
And usually cuts them long after dark. 
—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Tame Quail Raise Wild Young-uns 


VENANGO CO.—In the spring of 
this year, ten pairs of quail from the 
Eastern Game Farm were released 
near my home in Venango County. 
These birds were very tame and paid 
very little attention until approached 
very closely by humans. Eventually 
they paired off, scattered over a five- 
acre area and proceeded to enliven 
the neighborhood with their cheery 
whistling. One neighborly little hen 
constructed her cleverly concealed 
nest in our yard a mere 10 feet from 
where I regularly park my car and 
proceeded to lay an average of an egg 
a day until she had twenty-two. The 
cock bird was never seen in the vi- 
cinity of the nest from the time it 
was discovered, but the hen was very 
devoted and courageous in defense ot 
her nest. 

She hatched twenty-one chicks and 
spirited them away promptly. The 
remaining egg had been damaged 
and when opened it contained a fully 
developed chick which was dead. 
Significantly, this tame hen had done 
a very skillful job of concealing and 
educating her offspring. She and her 
brood have only been seen on three 
occasions and then so briefly that it 
was impossible to count the chicks. 
However, there were quite a few of 
them still going strong at three weeks 
old. Student Officer William E. Lee, 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation. 


Snake Picks Off Ailing Squirrel 

CARBON CO.—In July while 
hunting crows in Carbon County I 
came upon a black snake with a gray 
squirrel it had almost completely 
swallowed. After killing the snake I 
removed the squirrel and found it 
was very thin. The squirrel must 


have been diseased and not starved, 
for there was plenty of food in the 
area. Student Officer Arland P. Reed, 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation. 


Poor Bruin 


TROUTVILLE, Clearfield Co.— 
During the past month two service 
corps men, Joseph Swartzlander and 
Clyde Gonterio, were going to work 
on State Game Lands No. 93 when 
they observed a fair sized bear travel- 
ing along ahead of them. As they 
approached the bear they saw that 
he was carrying some object in his 
mouth. At that time the bear decided 
to shift into high gear, still retaining 
the object which turned out to be a 
paper shopping bag which some per- 
son had filled with sweet corn cobs 
and deposited along the highway. 
Poor bruin took a beating in that 
deal, as the bottom dropped out of 
the shopping bag. He lost all of his 
corn cobs but still retained the bag. 
District Game Protector Claude B. 
Kelsey, Troutville. 
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Little Troubles Outweigh Big Ones 


MILFORD, Pike Co. — Raccoons 
and skunks have been causing nu- 
merous complaints relative to dam- 
age in sweet corn. In fact, in my 
district, damage by these animals has 
outweighed deer damage complaints 
by eighty per cent. District Game 
Protector John H. Lohmann, Mil- 
ford. 


Where Are They In December? 


MONTROSE, Susquehanna Co.— 
On Saturday, August 23, while driv- 
ing towards Susquehanna on _ the 
south side of the river, I spotted 
eight deer feeding in a field across 
the river. Upon checking them with 
the glasses I found that five of them 
were very large antlered bucks. Dis- 
trict Game Protector James W. Clou- 
ser, Montrose. 


A Woman’s Touch 


HONESDALE, Wayne Co.—This 
year Annabelle Eskra came through 
with another very good record with 
pheasant chicks raised under the day- 
old chick program. Mrs. Eskra_ re- 
ceived 450 day-old chicks. We caught 
the birds for release on Wednesday, 
August 27, 1952. She had 435 birds, 
all in good condition. This is a 
record of 99.77 per cent which is 
very good. Her record last year was 
better than 96 per cent. I think that 
Mrs. Eskra, as well as other farmers 


who are raising these birds for re. 
lease, deserves a big hand from the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania. District 
Game Protector Robert H. Myers, 
Honesdale. 


Smorgasbord For Bears 


MILESBURG, Centre Co.—A 
three-legged mother bear and _ her 
cub have been providing entertain- 
ment as well as causing considerable 
damage in Spring Township, Centre 
County. 

Her latest menus have consisted of 
ham, apples, corn, and fresh turkey, 
A 10 Ib. ham was fished from a camp- 
er’s spring and a 3 lb. bag of apples 
was taken from the camp porch on 
August 12 in broad daylight. A 
couple nights later she visited a farm- 
er’s corn field. According to the farm- 
er she was very nice about her meal, 
only knocking down what corn she 
could eat. 

On the following Sunday, three 
young men reported to me that they 
had seen a bear and cub eating 
young turkeys that the mother had 
killed. As these young men drove 
along the dirt road in the vicinity 
of the ham-stealing episode, they saw 
turkeys jumping and _ flopping 
around. They then saw the old three- 
legged bear killing young polts, three 
or four in their estimate, eating some 
herself and dividing up with Junior. 
District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Milesburg. 


Loaded Guns and Gasoline Don’t Mix, 
Either 


GELATT, Susquehanna Co.—Re- 
gardless of how one looks at it, no 
good comes of carrying'a loaded gun 
in a vehicle upon a public highway 
as is proven by the following incident. 
While on general patrol shortly after 
woodchuck season opened, this officer 
saw a farmer on a tractor circling 
through a newly cut hay field. The 
farmer cradled a rifle in his arms. 
Apparently seeing no chucks, the 
farmer drove the tractor, which had a 
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buck rake attached, back onto the 
highway. Without stopping he at- 
tempted to unload his rifle, with the 
result that while thus engrossed the 
tractor ran off the road. Before it 
could be brought under control 
again it crashed into a stone wall and 
broke a tooth from the buck rake. 
Automobiles or tractors, a loaded gun 
spells trouble for someone. District 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, 
Gelatt. 


Sportsmen Pay for Vandal’s “Fun” 


MERCER, Mercer Co.—In my dis- 
trict last fall a registered cow was 
shot in mistake for a deer on the first 
day of the buck season. 

Now woodchuck season is here and 
on July 20 a Mr. Richardson had 
one of his prize cows shot and killed 
by a high-powered .22 rifle. I am 
wondering whether or not this van- 
dalistic shooter took this cow for a 
woodchuck. The outcome for this fall 
will be—more posted land. District 
Game Protector Arthur T. Biondi, 
Mercer. 


Mouse Pulls a David and Goliath 


HORSHAM, Montgomery Co.—In 
August, a counselor at the Boy Scout 
Camp at Treasure Island related an 
unusual happening to me. The 
Scouts had captured a fair sized 





rattle snake and had it in their ex- 
hibit at the camp. One day they put 
a live mouse in the cage as food for 
the snake. The mouse however, 
turned the tables when it took a bite 
of the snake several inches from the 
tail. Several days later the snake was 
dead, an infection had developed in 
the wound which proved fatal. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald L. 
Croft, Horsham. 


Near-Perfect Record for Chick Raising 


WEATHERLY, Carbon Co.—Here 
is a mark for organizations to shoot 
at that are raising day-old pheasant 
chicks. The Bowmanstown Rod and 
Gun Club erected a holding pen this 
spring and had received 200 day-old 
pheasant chicks from the Eastern 
Game Farm on June 10, 1952. At the 
present time the birds are eleven 
weeks old and one bird has been lost 
when it broke its neck by flying 
against the holding pen. This is a re- 
markable record, especially for a new 
cooperator in the Commission's day- 
old chick program. District Game 
Protector Glenn A. Kitchen, 
Weatherly. 


All Out Aid for Mamma 


FRANKLIN, Venango Co.—On 
checking his fox traps a local trapper 
recently saw what looked to be two 
raccons in one trap. As he moved 
closer he saw that there were three 
there. He had caught a large female 
by the front foot. Beside her, but not 
in the trap, was a young raccoon and 
the third one was a large male rac- 
coon. This male appeared to be bit- 
ing the trap and trying to release the 
female. As the trapper approached 
the trap the male walked slowly away 
but only went a few feet. The trapper 
then released the female unhurt and 
all three raccoons then ambled off 
into the wods to continue their family 
life in some quieter place. District 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, 
Franklin. 
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“The doe hunters were just about the same bunch that go every year for a buck.” 


By Jim Kjelgaard* 


| Mss probably one of the twenty- 
seven people in the state who 
agrees that the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission was entirely correct in 
declaring an open season on antlerless 
deer. Not that such concurrence with 
their policies will cause the members 
of the commission any special elation, 
* (Editor’s note: This article orignally ap- 
peared in the March 1939 issue of Fur-Fish- 
Game Magazine. It is felt that Mr. Kjel- 
gaard’s common-sense approach to the per- 


plexing deer problem is the perfect answer 
to critics of the “doe season”). 


but it should be a great comfort to 
them to find out that at least one 
Pennsylvania hunter doesn’t consider 
them as devils in the guise of human 
beings. 

A lot of publicity descended on the 
Game Commission due to the fact 
that they did open the season on does, 
and not much of it was favorable 
publicity. Similarly, the sportsmen of 
the state, and sportsmen is the proper 
word, came in for their share of 
heckling. 
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“Massacre of deer in Pennsyl- 
vania,” ran the screaming headlines 
jn one paper. “Pennsylvania hills red 
with blood of slaughtered does,” an- 
other proclaimed. Even those few edi- 
tors who agreed that there were too 
many deer, and that they should be 
cleaned out, did not elevate the 
hunters who took them to the dignity 
of being called hunters. They were 
“meat hunters.” I personally think, 
nobody has to agree with this but I 
still think, that seventy-five per cent 
of those who denounced the doe sea- 
son banked their arguments on maud- 
lin sentiment and nothing else. They 
just didn’t know what they were 
talking about. I demand no exclu- 
sive privileges in considering them 
cockeyed. They are entirely at liberty 
to consider me the same way if they 
think best. Deer have two values, a 
practical and an esthetic one. Their 
esthetic value springs entirely from 
the fact that they are nice to look at. 
Their practical value, and this by far 
outweighs the other, is that they are 
even nicer to hunt. Countless thou- 
sands of men and women plan their 
vacations every year so they can go 
deer hunting. 

Every year the hunters in Pennsyl- 
vania kill from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand bucks. Obviously that’s a 
lot of bucks. When the total buck 
kill of seven or eight years is added 
up, it’s even more bucks. The result 
is a disbalance between the sexes, 
with twenty does for every buck. 

A fair percentage of the does go 
barren, and there is no cogent argu- 
ment against this. It’s all right, if 
there’s too many deer what if every 
doe doesn’t produce a fawn every 
year? The answer is, that if bucks 
continue to be killed, there are fewer 
bucks and thus the fawn yield con- 
tinues to decrease. As soon as a buck 
fawn grows two or more points to one 
antler, he may legally be shot. The 
does, being protected, may grow up 
and be something nice to look at. 


They multiply to an unbelievable 


extent in a state like Pennsylvania 
that’s supposed to be largely indus- 
trial. In the mountain regions one 
of the favorite spring and autumn 
pastimes is “jacklighting.’” Not with 
a gun. Anyone found with a gun in 
his possession and a spotlight focused 
on a deer, is liable to a very heavy 
fine. That is as it should be, but it’s 
perfectly permissible to venture forth 
in a car with a spotlight if you don’t 
carry a gun. It’s a lot of fun too, and 
anyone who has ever tried it will bear 
me out that it’s not unusual to count 
anywhere from one to three hundred 
deer in a comparatively short space 
cf time, and you don’t have to leave 
the highways to do it. 

Pennsylvania may be justly proud 
of having such a deer herd, and the 
sportsmen of Pennsylvania should be 
proud of a Game Commission with 
sense and courage enough to employ 
common sense in the administration 
of that herd. In summer, when there’s 
plenty of grass and shrubs for them 
to eat, the herd gets along in great 
shape. In winter it’s a different story. 

Last winter was a comparatively 
mild one. There was little snow, and 
no excessive cold. Yet a _ forest 
ranger, whose name will be furnished 
on request, told me that he found 
eleven dead deer in a two mile walk. 
They starved to death. I accompanied 
the ranger on a trip through some 
of Pennsylvania’s best deer range 
early last spring. We found six more 
winter killed deer, and saw at least 
ten that could not run more than a 
few hundred feet. They just had not 
been able to get enough food. Of fifty 
deer that we were close to, few if any 
were in good condition. I wonder if 
any of those who gnashed their teeth 
so fiercely at the open doe season ever 
saw the pathetic heap of skin and 
bones that a starved deer is? Or if 
those who howled so fervidly about 
wounded deer going into the brush 
to die ever happened on a live deer 
that, because it could not find enough 
to eat, lay down until it could do 
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no more than raise its head as men 
approved. 

This brings us again to the fawn 
question. A doe that comes through 
the winter thin and half starved, is 
not going to bear a strong and 
healthy fawn. If it lives at all, the 
fawn is very apt to be undersized and 
scrawny. When, in its turn, this deer 
bears a fawn, it is more likely to be 
small than large. There was no 
weight limit on antlerless deer that 
could be killed during the past sea- 
son. Some of the boys brought in 
deer weighing considerably less than 
fifty pounds. 

One game warden, whom I have 
every reason to think knows what he 
is talking about, told me that many 
of these alleged young deer were 
really adults that had attained their 
full growth and never would get any 
bigger. Another said that small deer 
were the kind to shoot. When the 
browsing became scant in winter, and 
the bottom shoots of the trees were 
eaten, the small deer could not reach 
higher and were the first to die. 

That the hunters who fared forth 
into Penn’s woods to bag a doe were 
an army of meat and pot hunters, I 
hotly deny and resent. They were just 
about the same bunch who go every 
year to get themselves a buck—and 
most of them were very good sports- 
men. Some of the old hands, who 
didn’t especially want to kill a doe, 
stayed home. Many of them hunted. 
There were a lot of greenhorns in the 
woods, of course. Plenty of them got 
their first deer, and they seemed to be 
just as proud of it, and get just as 
much kick out of it, as though it had 
been a twenty point elk. 

Admittedly there were a lot of 
poachers and game hogs loose in the 
woods. Some of them killed more 
than one deer, some probably killed 
as many as a dozen. I hope they get 
caught. But, like the poor, poachers 
and game hogs we always have with 
us. It’s ridiculous to suppose that 





there was some sinister influence 
underlying the open doe season that 
produced any more of these unsavory 
birds than there usually are. 

The very amount of the game 
bagged, I don’t know the exact 
figures but the last authentic figure I 
heard was more than _ ninety-four 
thousand deer, proves that the Game 
Commission was justified in declaring 
the open season on does. The season 
was open only a week. The very fact 
that there were that many deer killed 
in a week is in itself proof that there 
were too many deer in the woods. 

I was in the woods during deer 
season, and there wasn’t anybody 
particularly prominent who was tear- 
ing up and down the hills with a 
rifle in his hand and slaughter in his 
eye. Ninety-nine and nine-tenths per 
cent of the hunters were good guys, 
the kind you and I like to know, 
They had their camps, along with 
everything that goes with a deer 
camp, and they left their guns there 
as soon as they had bagged their doe. 

They killed plenty of deer, -maybe 
forty per cent of the total kill, from 
their cars—or rather from the road 
beside their cars. If they were driving 
along, and happened to see a doe 
they wanted, they stopped their cars 
and got out and shot it. I would do 
the same thing, so would you and the 
most pious hunter who ever toted a 
gun. But this doesn’t prove them 
meat hunters. There is no fine dis- 
tinction between shooting a deer 
from a highway and walking ten 
miles back into the woods to shoot 
one. 

There was considerable clamor 
about the good old days, etc., and the 
style of hunting that prevailed then. 
That’s sheer applesauce. Any return 
to the “good old days” and there 
wouldn’t be a thousand deer where 
there’s a hundred thousand now. 
Leafing back the pages to the good 
old days you discover that it was per- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Frvchs County 


Twenty-seventh in a Series 





Note: If desired, this center sheet can 
be removed without damaging the 
magazine, by loosening the two center 





staples. 








Land Area 


Bucks County contains 400,000 
acres of which 73,812 are forested. 
Of the remaining 326,188 non-forest 
acres approximately 182,341 are un- 
der cultivation, with 188,658 suscep- 
tible of cultivation. State Game 
Lands total 3703.7 acres. 


Topography 
Rolling country in the northern 
half; flat in the southeastern portion. 
Bounded on the east and south by 
the Delaware River and irrigated by 
numerous small streams. 


Transportation 


Principle transportation includes 
the Pennsylvania and Reading Rail- 
roads, the Lincoln Highway (U.S. 
30), and the Lackawanna Trail (U.S. 
611). Other important routes also 
traverse the county which has a total 
of 774 miles of improved State High- 
ways. 


District Game Protectors 


Edwin W. Flexer, 232, East Broad 
Street, Quakertown, has jurisdiction 
over Dunham, Bridgeton, Spring- 
field, Mockamixon, Tinicum, Mil- 
ford, Richland, Haycock, West Rock- 
hill, East Rockhill, Bedmister and 
Hilltown townships. 

Earl S. Carpenter, 84 Shewell Ave- 
nue, Doylestown, has jurisdiction 
over Plumstead, Soleburg, New Bri- 
tain, Buckingham, Upper Makefield, 
Lower Makefield, Harrington, War- 


wick, Wrightstown, Newtown, War- 
minster, Upper Southampton, Lower 
Southampton, Middletown, Falls, 
Bristol and Bensalem townships. 


Fish Warden 


Harry Z. Cole, 1426 Astor Street, 
Norristown, is the chief law enforce- 
ment officer for the Fish Commission 
in Bucks and Montgomery counties. 


District Forester 


The District Forester for the area 
in which Bucks County is a part is 
Mr. Wilford P. Moll, 1938 West 
Main Street, Norristown. 


Agriculture 


Commercial vegetables for canning 
and marketing, poultry and eggs, 
corn, hay, grains, swine, livestock 
and dairying are the principle agri- 
cultural benefits. 


Industry 


Boat building has been an impor- 
tant industry since shipyards were 
first established at Bristol in 1785. 
Other products include sand, gravel, 
black granite, textiles, metal prod- 
ucts, chemicals and scientific instru- 


‘ments. 


Historic 


William Penn himself issued the 
writ for the first provincial election 
on February 20, 1683, which chose 
members of the Provincial Council 
and the General Assembly. Until 
1705 the seat of the government was 
in Falls township, but later Bristol 
was designated county seat by the 
Assembly and a court house was 
erected there which was used until 
1726, when the courts were ‘removed 
to Newtown. There: they remained 
until 1810 when Doylestown was 
made the county town, a third court 
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house built. Doylestown got its name 
from William Doyle who owned for 
many years an old colonial inn at 
that place. 


Bucks county has played an impor- 
tant part in the growth of the State 
and the Nation. It helped supply 
Forbes’ army with wagons and it was 
from the Bucks County side of the 
Delaware that General George Wash- 
ington led his Continentals in the 
famed Christmas night attack upon 
the British at Trenton in 1776. It 
was from Newtown that Washington 
sent his report of the victory to Con- 
gress. 

Washington’s Crossing Park is now 
one of the great liberty shrines of the 
county. Bucks was also the scene of 
Revolutionary campaigns in 1777, 
and the county is dotted with sites 
of Revolutionary encampments and 
maneuvers. General Daniel Morgan 
and General Andrew Pickens were 
both born in the county. General 
Jacob Brown, commander of the 
Northern forces of the United States 
in the War of 1812 was a native 
descended from its earliest settlers. 
General Henry Delp Styer, native of 
Sellersville, served with distinction in 
the Spanish-American War, in the 
Philippines, and as a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in World War I. 

Bucks County has produced many 
other notables. Sebulon Pike, ex- 
plorer of the Great West, spent his 
boyhood in the county. Samuel D. 
Ingham was a member of Andrew 
Jackson’s cabinet as Secretary of the 
Treasury for a time. John Fitch first 
ran a boat with steam power in 
Bucks County on a pond below Da- 
visville in 1785 and later on the Del- 
aware. The first canal was begun in 
the county in 1827 and connected 
Bristol with Easton by 1932. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Small game, especially rabbits, 
squirrels and ringnecks, provide most 
of the upland game. hunting but rac- 
coons and woodchucks also occur. 





Some deer are found in the wooded 
sections—in fact over sixty were 
killed in one season. There are four 
State Game Land areas in the county 
on most of which public shooting js 
permitted. Two are near Perkasie 
and Sellersville; one is west of Route 
611 in the section of Ottsville—Fern. 
dale; and one is east of Route 6]] 
above Ferndale. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Many creeks drain and _ irrigate 
Bucks County including the famous 
Perkiomen. Others include Crooks 
Creek (brook and rainbow trout) 
Springtown, Route 412, 8 miles; In- 
gram Creek (brook trout) New 
Hope, Route 202, 2 miles; Mill 
Creek (brook and rainbow trout) 
Doylestown, Route 611, 6 miles; Bris- 
tol Pond (black bass) Bristol, Route 
13, 55 acres; Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Company Canal (black bass) 
Bristol 13, 23 miles; Neshaminy 
Creek (black bass) Chalfont, Route 
202, 32 miles; Little Neshaminy 
Creek (black bass) Neshaminy, 
Route 611, 5 miles; Northeast Branch 
Perkiomen Creek (black bass) Sel- 
lersville, Route 309, 8 miles; East 
Swamp Creek (black bass) Quaker- 
town, Route 309, 5 miles; Tohickon 
Creek (black bass) Quakertown, 
Route 309, 21 miles; Warren Lake 
(black bass) Revere, Route 611, 40 
acres. 


Recreation Areas 


Other forms of recreation can be 
enjoyed in the southeastern part of 
the county especially a trip to the 
Bowman’s Hill Wildflower Preserve. 
Then there is Washington Crossing 
Park which marks the place where 
Washington’s Army crossed the Dela- 
ware River on Christmas night, 1776, 
before the historic battle of Trenton, 
and Roosevelt State Park which in- 
cludes 40 miles of the old Delaware 
Canal between Raubsville Lock and 
Yardley. 

. The End. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 


fectly all right to set a hound on a 
deer’s trail, and to kill it after the 
hound had run it to earth for you. 
It was legal to jacklight, to kill as 
many as you could possibly shoot, 
and otherwise to act just about as 
vou saw fit. 

“ One hunter who has left a record 
of the good old days and the type of 
hunting favored then has left a rec- 
ord that he killed twenty-two deer, 
but he could not use all the venison, 
so he took only the haunches. Sign 
for the good old days if you want 
to. I'll take the present, doe season 
and all. 

As far as the extermination of deer 
in Pennsylvania is concerned that’s 
more hooey. I killed a doe on the 
opening day of the season, and minus 
a rifle set out on the last day to see 
how the boys were doing. The trip I 
took involved a twenty mile ride dur- 
ing the course of which we saw fifty- 
one deer, and a nine mile walk, 
where we saw twenty more deer. That 
was on the last day of the season, not 
the first. 

Aside from this, I took it upon 
myself to interview some of the boys 
who make their living in the woods, 
and may justly be said to know what 
it is all about. They aren’t armchair 
hunters, but men who are acquainted 
with game, and encounter it every 
day in their lives. It was also my 
good fortune to get the opinion of 
one official of a first-rate rod and gun 
club. All names will be furnished if 
wanted, 

The woodsmen and farmers inter- 
viewed all had substantially the same 
views. Their opinions can be summed 
up in that of the first man I saw. He 
is a small farmer who traps in the 
winter. 

“There were too many deer. It was 
lime for an open doe season. But 
gosh, the hunters hardly got into the 


back country. There’s only a few 


tracks in the country lying more than 
half a mile from the road. Deer there 





STOLEN GUN 


Edward P. Dufton, Dufton Hard- 
ware Store, Clearfield, reports the 
theft of a new Marlin lever action 
rifle, model 336, serial number 
58049, from his store. Information 
leading to the recovery of this gun 
would be greatly appreciated by the 


owner. 











are thick as ever. Something should 
be done about them.” 

And the officer of the club: “We 
needed an open doe season. Let those 
who don’t want it in their counties 
get together and close the season 
there. It did our county good, and I 
hope they'll open doe season here 
again next year.” 

All of which sums up to the fact 
that we've got a swell Game Commis- 
sion, and one that knows what it’s 


about! 
.... The End 





In order to make a tablespoonful 
of honey, a bee must visit about 2,000 
flowers. 

* * * 

The Hummingbird occurs only in 
North and South America. There are 
over 500 species in South America, 
but only one, the Ruby-throat, is 
found in North America east of the 
Mississippi. 

* * * 

More menhaden are caught in the 
United States each year than any 
other fish. They are used as food, 
fertilizer, and a source of oil used in 
making leather, steel plate and lino- 
leum. 

* * * 

Korean hunting licenses, peace 
time, that is, carry the following: 
“Hunting in public streets, shrines 
and ‘temples is not permitted. Firing 
at buildings, people, cattle and 
street cars is not permitted.” 
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Christmas Gye 
Suggestions for the 
Sportsman 4 Bookshelf 


FUN WITH TROUT 
By Fred Everett 


287 pages. Profusely illustrated 4 full-color 
plates and hundreds of black and white 
illustrations. Published by the Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. Price $7.50. 


This beautiful book is really three books 
in one. Its first part includes information 
on all phases of trout fishing, from tackle, 
through fishing techniques to playing and 
landing the fish. The second deals with the 
natural history of trout, and the third with 
the perpetuation of the sport of trout fish- 
ing. Besides being a splendidly written 
volume the illustrative material is of the 
highest quality. Really a deluxe addition 
to the bookshelf. 


A CUP OF SKY 
By Donald Culross Peattie 


242 peges. Numerous black and white draw- 
ings. Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price $2.50. 

For those who love the beautiful and 
curious things of nature—the wind and the 
weather, the moon and stars, fire and water, 
this book will unfold many mysteries. Fire- 
flies, bats, ferns, spider, silk, honey and 
many other thought-provoking subjects are 
delightfully covered. 


GUNNERMAN 
By Horatio Bigelow 


246 pages. Illustrated with 
photographs. Published by 
Press, New York. Price $7.50. 


appropriate 
the Derrydale 


Good reading for the man who loves the 
pleasure filled memories of days afield. 
Talkin’ Turkey, Hits and Misses, and Jes’ 
Birds are a few of the tantalizing chapters 
that will whet your appetite. A_ fireside 
book that will never grow old. 


EAGLE MAN 
By Myrtle Jeanne Broley 


210 pages. Profusely illustrated with a col- 
lection of remarkable photos by Charles L. 
Broley. Published by Pellegrine and Cudahy, 
New York. Price $3.50. 


This is the thrilling story of a man, 
Charles Broley, who has spent much of his 
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lifetime studying and photographing eagles, 
Having seen color motion pictures taken on 
some of Mr. Broley’s expeditions, we are 
convinced that the reader will derive from 
this delightful and highly educational book 
the same thrills we experienced in seeing 
the action it portrays. 


CALLING ALL GAME 
By Bert Popowski 


306 pages. Many humorous pen and ink 
drawings. Published by The Stackpole Com. 
pany, Harrisburg. Price $4.00. 


This is a book on know-how by an author 
who’s had plenty of experience. When you 
get into chapters like—Bob White Whistles, 
Calling All Puddlers, Squirrel Strategy, De. 
coying the Divers, Prescription for Bucks, 
Glassing your Game, Thanksgiving Birds, 
and numerous others you'll never hear your 
wife calling you. 


CALLING ALL VARMINTS 
By Bert Popowski 


308 pages. Numerous black and white illus. 
trations. Published by The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg. Price $4.00. 


This book is the companion piece to Call- 
ing All Game, and gives many an ardent 
hunter who limits his activity to the open 
game season something to think about and 
consider seriously. There is great sport to 
be had with unprotected birds and animals, 
and the hunting of them can take place 
any time almost anywhere. Furthermore, as 
a conservation measure, any of these var- 
mints should be controlled. The hunter is 
not restricted by short seasons and closed 
seasons; he can take his rifle or gun into 
the fields or woods at his convenience, and 
compete with just as keen and clever an 
adversary as the game he loves to stalk. This 
book shows the way to greater pleasure in 
the field and woods. 


SPORTSMAN’S COUNTRY 
By Donald Culross Peattie 


180 pages. Numerous black and white illus- 
trations by Henry B. Krane. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
Price $3.00. 

This book is a natural for the fellow who 
wants to learn more about the environments, 
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foods and habits of his favorite game or 
fish. You won’t want to lay it down until 
you are finished and when you are finished 
you will have learned a great deal in a 
simple, pleasant way. 


BLACK BASS 
By John Alden Knight 


200 pages. Illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs and an adequate number of draw- 
ings and diagrams. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price $4.00. 


This well written work contains every- 
thing the bass fisherman should know and 
provides him the means to gain greater en- 
joyment and productivity from his sport. 
Both the largemouth and smallmouth species 
are treated with equal authority and much 
of the book is devoted to the various 
methods of catching these fish. You can’t 


go wrong. 
NORTHERN FISHES 
By Samuel Eddy and Thaddeus Surber 


276 pages. Eighty-four species illustrated in 
black and white, nine in full color. Pub- 
lished by The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis. Price $4.00. 


Here is one for every angler’s bookshelf. 
It is a real authoritative study of more than 
150-fresh-water fishes containing 93 illustra- 
tions, nine in full color. The “hows” of 
catching fish are entertainingly revealed, and 
there is an excellent background of informa- 
tion on the habitats of the game species. 
Why not wet a line? 


A GUIDE TO BIRD FINDING 
By Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr. 


659 pages. Numerous excellent black and 
white pen drawings by George Miksch 
Sutton. Published by Oxford University 
Press, New York. Price $5.00. 


Here is a book that will tell you what 
birds are to be found at what times and in 
what places. The ornithology of 26 eastern 
states is covered with detailed information 
on species, important concentrations, breed- 
ing colonies, wintering aggregations, habi- 
tats, etc. For the bird lover who travels 
this book is like a guide to the best eating 
places. 


BEGINNERS GUIDE TO 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


By Leon A. Hausman 


127 pages. Twenty-seven pages of black and 
white illustrations, Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price $2.00. 


This text shows how to build feeding 
stations, bird houses, seed trays and other 


bird attracting devices. It tells about the 
kinds of food to provide in all seasons and 
what kind of bushes and trees to plant to 
attract them to garden or yard. This is a 
practical book that every bird lover should 
possess. 


THE SANDHILL CRANES 
By Lawrence H. Walkinshaw 


202 pages. Full color photo frontispiece and 
excellent black and white photographs of the 
subject. Published by Cranbrook Institute of 
Science, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. Price 
unknown. 


A documentary account of the life history 
of this colorful bird, which is truly one of 
the most interesting creatures of our con- 
tinent. The bird lover will enjoy the de- 
scription of the bird’s dance. This demon- 
stration is a fascinating thing to observe be- 
cause it is fraught with stiff-legged jumps 
and courtly bows. Feeding habits, nesting, 
etc., also are intelligently discussed. 


BIG GAME RIFLE 
By Dr. Henry M. Stebbins 


237 pages. With photos of practically all of 
our high-powered rifles and cartridges. Pub- 
lished by the Sportsmen’s Press, Washington 
6, D. C. Price $5.00. 


Here in compact and entertaining form 
is a book chock full of information that 
will help you select and use both new and 
old rifles. It is the story of the American 
big game rifle from 1873 to 1952 told from 
the practical viewpoint. Businesslike though 
the treatment is, a breath of the outdoors 
blows through the book, challenging the 
reader to get out under the sky come 
huntin’ season. 


ALASKAN ADVENTURE 
By Jay P. Williams 


300 pages. Many and varied photographs of 
Alaskan wildlife and scenery. Published by 
The Stackpole Company, Harrisburg. Price 
$4.50. 


We've read a good many stories of the 
north country but here’s one that ranks 
among the best. It is a tale of wild, un- 
spoiled Alaska, of primitive man fighting 
for survival, of great bears, of life struggles 
on swift rivers and high mountains, of 
wolves that dogged man’s trails, of hunger 
and cold. There are the brighter aspects 
too, all penned by an author as he went 
and lived and saw. Need we say more? 
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Dear Sir: 

I have just finished reading: the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News and want 
to thank you for such a wonderful 
publication. I class it among the best. 

I am a barber in my unit and I 
make sure that GAME News is on the 
shelf as soon as I receive it. Readers 
from famous game sections of the 
U. S. agree that it is the best and 
often stop by the shop to see if I 
got a later edition. 

I have seen some of the greatest 
big game country that there is in this 
territory and I now realize what a 
tremendous job the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission is undertaking 
and doing and I hope to take a 
bigger part in it soon. 

A Pennsylvania Sportsman, 
Fort Richardson, Alaska 


Dear Mr. Frye: 


Today I purchased my 1952-53 
hunting license preparatory to a 
hunt for woodchucks in northwestern 
Pennsylvania on Labor Day. In look- 
ing over the seasons etc. I noticed 
that the woodchuck is listed as being 
protected in October only. I noticed 
this also in the August issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News but didn’t 
think too much of it at the time. I 
hope I am correct in thinking that 
this protection during October only 
means only for 1952 and not that 
you have lifted the protection from 
this splendid animal for all of next 
year, except October. 

I am an enthusiastic woodchuck 
hunter and have been for the past 
twenty-six years and have close to 
two thousand dollars invested in my 
chuck rifles, loading and bullet mak- 
ing tools, scopes, binoculars etc. I 


have preached for years not to kill 
chucks during the months of April 
and May long before you folks put 
the much needed protection on the 
chuck and had a lot of fellows here 
in Pennsylvania and also in New 
York State doing the same. It is far 
from being a sportsman for a fellow 
to shoot a pregnant sow or one that 
has suckling young in the den. As 
these young, as you well know, are 
left to starve which is a slow and 
painful death. I usually kill around 
200 chucks here in Pennsylvania and 
three times that number in New 
York per season, but I draw a very 
sharp line in killing any before June 
Ist anywhere. 

If you think that the chucks are 
getting too thick why don’t you re- 
move the daily limit which in some 
sections can be obtained in a matter 
of minutes at times. I have been to 
places where twenty chucks would 
be in sight at one time and in New 
York state forty chucks shot from late 
afternoon until evening would be 
common if you get on the right 
farms. Now don’t misunderstand me 
Mr. Frye, I don’t want the daily 
limit raised unless you have taken 
the protection off the chuck but to 
permit the shooting of these splendid 
animals during April and May is 
downright ROTTEN. The pressure 
on them from the host of additional 
hunters is bad enough without doing 
a thing like this. Of course I or any 
of my friends will NOT shoot chucks 
during this early season even if it is 
permitted and will do everything in 
our power to keep hunters who don't 
know any better from doing so also. 

Sincerely, 
Charles E. Travis, Jr. 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Dear Sirs: 

I would like to say this about hunt- 
ing on the other fellow’s property. 

I have made it a rule to see the 
farmer before hunting season and 
getting his permission and most of 
them tell me, “Sure, haul your car 
in the lane and help yourself.” 

. . . One thing sure, you need the 
farmer more than he needs you. Let’s 
be friends with him and if you get 
an extra rabbit or ringneck rooster 
give him one. He likes them just as 
much as you do. 

It’s a good idea to go out and see 
our farmer friends before the season. 
I know you will have a nice visit 
with him and if he is not busy ask 
him to go along when you go out to 
hunt. 

S. B. Frederick 
Dayton, Pa. 


Editor: 

We live in the wooded ridge be- 
tween the Susquehanna River to the 
North and the Clearfield Creek to 
the south, a vast area of timber and 
brush on either side of our farm. 
Since 1888 we have kept some truck 
garden and 35 acres of apple orchard. 
These trees are now old, high and 
difficult to maintain. So the fruit not 
being marketable is left for wildlife 
—squirrels, grouse, turkeys, bears— 
yes, all of these are now silent part- 
ners. The deer and bears come to 
the feast mostly by night in consider- 


able numbers, 1 believe as far as 
three miles. 

From November ‘til April when 
deep snows or crust do not occur they 
are pawing and rooting the apples 
out and they seem to be little spoiled. 

Now, my idea is to advance the 
proposition of planting apple trees 
for them on open spots, the margin 
of the mountains and abandoned 
fields. They should be propagated by 
root graft, closely planted in nursery 
rows to induce tall trees to be out 
of reach of the browsing deer. Or 
you may be able to get tall trees from 
nurseries at a low figure. Apple seed 
could be planted on the wild lands 
but would have to be protected for 
a time. 

As to variety for game food, the 
York Imperial is stout wood and 
stands up well and is a regular bearer. 
Ben Davis fruits well, but is not so 
long lived. Tollman’s Winter Sweet 
would be a good one. An apple proj- 
ect like this would not be very ex- 
pensive and since nuts are scarce 
would be a winter support for game. 


My failure to see well can hardly 
be my age, since I am only in the 
first year of my tenth decade. Tried 
to get my first deer in the winter of 
1875—I believe about the only one 
there was then. Failed as so many 
others do, left my “stand” or “watch” 
a minute too soon. 

D. H. Watts 
Kerrmoor, Pa. 





1982 BAND FOUND ON PINTAIL 


A duck banded 20 years ago was shot by a California hunter during 
last year’s late hunting season and proved to be the oldest leg band 


return on State records. 
“It tasted good, too,” 


reports surprised hunter James P. Gormley of 


(61 Cunningham Street,) Valleo, “at least none of my dinner guests put 


up a squawk the night we ate it.” 


The female pintal was given a metal leg band by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service at Ellinwood, Kansas, on March 1, 1932. Gormley bagged 
it near Sacramento on December 15, last year. ’ 

Appropriately, Hunter Gormley was using an old gun, too. It was 
a 1912 model Remington inherited from his father. 
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Joseph H. Barkley New Head Of 
PFSC 


Joseph H. Barkley of Punxsu- 
tawney was elevated to the office of 
president in the Pennsylvania Feder- 
ation of Sportsmen’s Clubs during the 
annual convention, following the 
resignation of S. Dale Furst of Wil- 
liamsport. Other members of the 
cficial family elected included: Ray- 
mond H. Armstrong, Guys Mills, 1st 
vice president; Steve Emanuel, River 
Rd., Wilkes-Barre, 2nd _ vice _presi- 
dent; Charles H. Nehf, Allentown, 
secretary; and Glenn C. Dodds, R. F. 
D., Smiths Ferry, treasurer. 

Merrill C. Merritts of R. F. D., 
Petersburg, was also re-elected as dele- 
gate from the PFSC to the National 
Wildlife Federation. Alternate, also 
re-elected, fell to the lot of Charlie 
W. Stoddart Jr., State College. 


Camp Attended by 159 Boys 


“This has been a banner year for 
the Junior Conservation Camp. A 
total of 155 Pennsylvania boys at- 
tended the camp during the eight- 
weeks period, They represented sixty- 
one out of sixty-four organized coun- 
ties in the Federation and sixty-one 
out of sixty-seven counties in Penn- 
sylvania. The quota for the camp was 
set at 149 boys, and including the 
four boys from Delaware, we had a 
total of 159. Three organized counties 
did not send boys to the camp; they 
were Crawford in the Northwest Divi- 
sion, and Snyder and Montour in the 
Central Division. Adams, Pike, and 
Mifflin are unorganized counties. 

“Attached to this report is a finan- 
cial report of the camp. This is the 
first year that we have shown a sub- 


stantial profit in the operation of the 
camp. The money will be retained in 
the bank as a “kitty” for next year’s 
operation. 

“The following program, which re. 
flects one or two changes from the 
previous years’ programs was carried 
out during the summer of 1952: Re. 
port; Survival, (Bureau of Parks); 
Survival, (Sanitary Water Board); 
Forests and Waters; Forests and 
Waters, 14 day; Practical First Aid 
and Water Safety, 4 day; Forestry; 
U. S. Soil; Chapel Service; Archery; 
Wildlife Research; Fish Commission; 
Game Commission; Game Commis- 
sion 14 day; and Brandywine Valley 
slides. 

“The additions to the program in- 
cluded a practical first aid and water 
safety session. Unfortunately, the 
water safety session was conducted for 
only one camp period. A half day was 
spent with the Mineral Industries 
School at the College, visiting the 
various stations in the Mineral Indus- 
tries building including meteorology, 
mineralogy, and geology. On the final 
evening of the program, the Brandy- 
wine Valley slides were shown to two 
of the four camp groups. It is hoped 
that the slides can be shown to each 
group next year as they did an ex- 
ceptionally fine job in giving the 
boys a complete conservation con- 
ception of what we tried to teach 
them in a two-week period. 

“Colored 35mm, slides were taken 
by a professional photographer of the 
camp program. The approximate cost 
of this is $150. If it is the wish of the 
Federation, three sets of duplicates 
will be made at a cost of about $25 
per set so that four sets will be avail- 
able for distribution to the various 
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sportsmen’s clubs of the State. The 
money for this project was taken from 
the four-hundred dollar grant of the 
Federation to the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp. 


Recommendations for 1953 


(1) That the same program be 
continued next year with additional 
emphasis on special projects for the 
boys and a slight improvement in 
some of the techniques used as sug- 
gested by this year’s camping group. 

(2) That the fee of $35 per boy 
for the two-week camping period re- 
main the same. 

(3) That each division which does 
not meet its quota be assessed thirty- 
five dollars for every boy short of 
their quota provided the total quota 
of boys is not met. 

(4) That the divisions that were 
delinquent in getting reports to this 
office by June 1 make a special effort 
next year to complete the processing 
of boys earlier. 

(5) That, in view of the fact that 
lack of general interest in the interest 
Questionnaire has been shown, the 
Interest Questionnaire be eliminated 
and that each club sponsoring a boy 
pay more attention to the type of 
boy selected for Camp. 

(6) That another attempt be made 
to have a camp for the older sports- 
men, but on a weekend period other 
than the Fourth of July weekend. 

(7) That a bulletin on the camp 
be published.” 

C. W. Stoddart, Jr. 
State Chairman 


Pennsylvania’s 1952 Duck Release 
Program 


After it became known that the 
anticipated Canadian duck eggs 
would not be received last spring the 
Game Commission bought all duck- 
lings available in the states of Con- 
necticut, New York and Pennsylva- 
nia for liberation on Quaker State 
waters to further increase the native 
duck nesting population. The num- 


ber obtained. was not as large as de- 
sired but the prospect of equalling 
or bettering the 1951 duckling re- 
lease record in 1953 is promising. 

In all, this summer, 2725 duck- 
lings—mallards, blacks and mallard- 
black crosses—were liberated at 5 
weeks of age almost entirely in the 
northern part of the state. It was 
there the best results were shown last 
year. 

One of the leg banded ducklings 
released in Clinton County in 1951 
was found, killed by a predator, in 
the same county in September of 
this year. This indicates the bird 
went south last fall and returned to 
its liberation point this spring. Du- 
plicated hundreds, or eventually 
thousands of times, the result can 
be the hoped-for increase in the 
Pennsyivania nesting ducks. 

Everyone who kills or finds a 
banded duck in Pennsylvania is re- 
sete to write the Pennsylvania 

ame Commission, giving the band 
number, the reporter’s name and 
address, the location where the bird 
was killed or found, and the date. 
Those who make such reports will 
be advised where and when the duck 
was released. 


Do Closed Seasons Save Grouse? 


When the ruffed grouse population 
nose-dives during the periodical cycle, 
pressure usually builds up for a com- 
plete closure of the hunting season. 
The results of a three-state survey, 
published by William Laycock of the 
Michigan Conservation Commission 
in the September-October issue of 
Michigan Conservation, indicates that 
protection has no effect on the recov- 
ery when the cyclic trend is reversed. 
In 1944 Minnesota closed its season 
for four years; Wisconsin followed 
suit the following year and closed the 
season for three years; Michigan pre- 
served the status quo except for a 
slight reduction in the season and 
bag limit. In 1948-49 all states had 
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successful seasons, with Michigan re- 
cording the highest grouse kill in its 
history. 


Violators Learn The Hard Way 


The life of the Game Protector can 
hardly be called a bed of roses, but, 
en the other hand, the path of the 
Game Law violator in no royal road 
to happiness either, thanks to the 
long arm of the law. A few cases cited 
below add support to the old adage, 
“Crime Doesn't Pay.” 


Deer Killer Caught After Endangering 
Game Protectors’ Lives 


The game protector recognizes that 
among the hazards of his occupation 
are the possibilities inherent in the 
arresting of a law-breaker, particu- 
larly at night. These officers are alert 
to the fact that a person caught in a 
game violation out of season often 
becomes panicked at the prospect of 
a stiff fine, unfavorable publicity and 
loss of his valued hunting privilege. 
The guilty one sometimes resorts to 
violence, even threatens with a 
weapon. His one aim is to flee or 
somehow avoid arrest and _ punish- 
ment, but his action often endangers 
the officer in degree out of proportion 
to the seriousness of the offense. As a 
case in point, the following: 

About 7 o'clock in the evening of 
a recent Sunday, rifle shots heard in 
farming country about 3 miles north 
of Tyrone were reported to Game 
Protector Dean Crooks. With deputy 
assistance Crooks scouted the dark- 
ness in the reported Blair County lo- 
cality, found nothing, waited. At 9:45 
p.m. they saw a light played on a deer 
and heard a single rifle report. 
Shortly, the officers saw something 
heavy being lifted into the rear of an 
automobile standing in a field near 
woods and outlined against the night 
sky. 

The motor was started and the car, 
running with lights out, drove onto 
the road where the uniformed game 





protector and his deputy waited, 
Near the men, its lights came on, 
Crooks signaled the driver to stop, 
The response was sudden pressure on 
the accelerator and a_ burst of 
speed, As the car bore down on them 
the officers were forced to leap aside, 
By the time they reached their car 
and gave chase the suspects had 
eluded them. 

But they had caught part of the 
license number on the auto as it 
roared past them and had formed an 
impression as to its probable make 
and year of manufacture. Evidence 
uncovered at the scene of the shoot. 
ing, followed by careful combing of 
the area around, established the di- 
rection the car traveled. Continued 
investigation eventually led to the 
location of the get-away auto and 
its deer-killing owner. 

Arrainged before a justice of the 
peace the man pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to pay $225 in fines, 
plus the cost of the case. The appre- 
hension and punishment of the 
cheater satisfactorily concluded this 
case, but it is well to consider what 
may have been the outcome had one 
or both of the game officers been run 
down by the pre-season deer slayer. 


Gunners Demonstrate Illegal, Dangerous 
Hunting Method 


On October 25, two middle-age 
men with many years of hunting ex- 
perience joined the “me first’ gang. 
They went gunning for pheasants—a 
little ahead of season—in Juniata 
County. 

They hunted along opposite sides 
of a brush row so dense neither could 
see the other. A hunting dog flushed 
a pheasant and the offender fired his 
shotgun at it and the charge struck 
his companion, who was in the line 
of fire. Fine shot entered the vic 
tim’s chest, hands, neck, and _ face, 
At last report the man's condition 
was said to be “good.” 
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Night Rabbit Hunting Comes High 


Fines amounting to $380, plus costs, 
were levied against four young men 
for unlawfully killing  cottontail 
rabbits early in the morning of Oc- 
tober 16, near the Letterkenny Ord- 
nance Depot, Franklin County. 

The action started when it was 
reported to Game Protector Edward 
W. Campbell, Fort Loudon, that the 
quartet was hunting at night on a 
road near the depot. Campbell made 
the arrest at 2:30 a.m. with the assist- 
ance of a Game Commission student 
officer named Leo E. Milford, who is 
undergoing field training as part of 
his education. 

When apprehended, two of the de- 
fendants were riding the front fenders 
of the car, ready to shoot whatever 
appeared in the auto's headlights. 
Ages of the four violators ranged 
from 19 to 22 years. Three of the 
men wer committed to the Franklin 
County jail but were later released 
when bail and costs were produced. 

Among the violations of which this 
group was guilty were: killing rabbits 
in close season; using lights to kill 
game; and carrying loaded guns in a 
vehicle on highway. They exemplify 
not only utter disregard for the game 
law but extreme carelessness on the 
part of the lawbreakers as to their 
own safety. 


New Jersey Writes A Price Tag 
For Imported Rabbits 


Rabbits imported from _ other 
states for the purpose of increasing 
local cottontail populations may 
eventually cost New Jersey sportsmen 
as much as $29 each, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. 

A preliminary report by the New 
Jersey Division of Fish and Game 
reveals that in 1951 about 20,000 
rabbits were purchased at a cost of 
about $1.36 each for winter release. 
To benefit the hunter, these cotton- 
tails had to survive until they pro- 


duced a shootable surplus of young 
or, at least, until the hunting season. 
Unlike some state agencies which 
have stocked rabbits, the New Jersey 
game administrators began immedi- 
ately to collect information for evalu- 
ating such stocking attempts. Tech- 
nicians first live-trapped and ear- 
lagged native rabbits to determine 
their numbers on selected plots of 
ground, They then introduced into 
these areas known numbers of im- 
ported rabbits which were also 
marked to facilitate identification. By 
observing the rabbits through the 
spring and summer, and by checking 
the bags of hunters in the fall, the 
men were able to chart the survival 
of both the native and imported 
animals. Their data indicated very 
little reproduction by the stocked 
1abbits, and further, only a few of 
the imports survived until the hunt- 
ing season. 

Although Missouri does not intro- 
duce rabbits from outside its borders, 
its hunters annually harvest 3,500,000 
rabbits in a six-month season. An 
additional 750,000 cottontails are 
taken by commercial hunters, and 
many are sold in other states for 
stocking purposes. Missouri’s fertile 
farms furnish much ideal rabbit 
habitat. In New Jersey, significantly, 
the highest pre-hunting season popu- 
lations of rabbits were found on a 
farm which has been managed under 
a soil conservation plan. 

Many states prohibit the importa- 
tion of live rabbits to avoid introduc- 
ing tularemia and other diseases and 
are applying this money and energy 
saved toward the restoration of suit- 
able rabbit habitat. The numbers of 
game animals in natural covers are 
an expression of the ability of the 
land to support them. Habitat restor- 
ation, such as that also being carried 
on by the New Jersey Division, may 
not be as spectacular as restocking, 
but it is less costly and more suc- 
cessful. 
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U. S. Army Photo 
Lieutenant Johns, who in civilian life is the editor of GAME News, receives the Bronze 
Star Medal for meritorious service from Major General Dulaney, during ceremonies in Korea. 


EDITOR BACK FROM KOREA 


This month we joyfully welcome 
home our editor, First Lieutenant 
Willard T. Johns, Jr., who has just 
returned from Korea after eighteen 
months with the Armed Services. No 
stranger to “Frozen Chosen”, Will 
spent some time there during his 
hitch in World War II with an in- 
fantry outfit. Following his recall to 
duty in June 1951 he once again 
found himself on that embattled isle, 
where he experienced everything 
from front line reconnaissance to in- 
structing. At the time of his discharge 
he was operations officer of the in- 
telligence section of the division head- 
quarters, in which capacity his pains- 
taking efforts earned for him a cita- 


tion for meritorious service. 

During his absence Will’s wife, 
Vivian, was seeing to the final con- 
struction of a new house in Hershey 
that was just begun when the army 
claimed her husband. The couple and 
their two children expect to call it 
home in the very near future. 

In the Lieutenant’s absence all of 
the editorial work, along with art 
requirements were furnished by Ned 
Smith, who did a splendid job under 
all sorts of handicaps. As a reunited 
team these two associates will put 
their all into future issues of GAME 
News in an effort to maintain the 
high standard it truly merits. 

The End. 





-———- 
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Michigan Attacks Its Deer Problem 


The Michigan Department of Con- 
servation has been granted legal 
authority to manage scientifically the 
deer herd in the Lower Peninsula 
for a three-year period, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. A 
special hunting season has been set 
to harvest antlerless deer in areas 
where they are overabundant. The 
Michigan wildlife administrators 
state that it may take a period of 
several years to bring about a proper 
balance between the numbers of deer 
and the food supply in problem areas. 

Problems that arise from an over- 
abundance of deer include starvation 
in the wintertime, and damage to 
forests, orchards, and field crops. 
Michigan game technicians recently 
presented information which dis- 
closes striking differences in the wel- 
fare of deer on properly and im- 

roperly stocked ranges. Doe deer 
rom overstocked, and consequently 
overbrowsed, areas were found to 
bear only one fawn each year, but 
does from areas where a proper bal- 
ance exists between the deer popula- 
tion and the food supply averaged 
two fawns annually. Three-year-old 
bucks from depleted ranges averaged 
fifty pounds lighter in weight than 
animals of similar age from a prop- 


erly stocked range. Bucks from the 
overstocked areas also grew smaller 
antlers with fewer points. 

Many states, along with Michigan, 
have had experience with this prob- 
lem, The results of their individual 
investigations agree with those of 
Michigan in that deer herds do not 
thrive on ranges where their numbers 
exceed the supply of food. An over- 
supply of deer is the direct result of 
inadequate hunter harvests. Deer 
which could have been utilized by 
sportsmen fall instead to starvation 
and disease, a deplorable situation in 
scientific game management. The 
blame lies largely with the current 
method of forming game regulations 
rather than with the state game ofh- 
cials. No more than half of the game 
departments of the states and Cana- 
dian provinces have the legal author- 
ity to set hunting seasons and bag 
limits, and not all of these agencies 
have complete freedom of action. 
Too often the hunting regulations 
are promulgated without regard for 
the biological principles that form 
the most sound base for reasoning. 
The sportsmen themselves are be- 
ginning to recognize these facts and 
are joining with the state game de- 
partments in urging more widespread 
recognition of modern game manage- 
ment techniques. 





fe VANISHING SPECIES 
‘4. The International Union for the Protection of Nature has announced 
wed that three North American birds are included on the list of thirteen listed 


as vanishing, species. These are the California condor, the Eskimo curlew 





ny | and the North American whooping crane. The latter is the subject of much 
nd | interest and energetic efforts are being made to help this species survive. 
it It is exceedingly difficult to devise effective management practices in behalf 
of this bird, due to its wariness and the very small number of individ- 
uals that are known to exist, but efforts continue. 
of Other threatened species are the Arabian ostrich, Hawaiian goose, New 
art Caledonian kagou, Indian pink-headed duck, Australian ground parakeet, 
ed Laysan duck, Marianas mallard, Cuban ivory-billed woodpecker, Bermuda 
ler petrel and Marianas megapode. The most recent species of North American 
: wildlife to .become extinct was the heath hen, the last specimen of which 
ed died on Martha’s Vineyard. 
ut Fourteen mammals are listed by the Union as being in dire straits. These 
ME are the Javan one-horned rhinoceros, the Indian one-horned rhinoceros, 
he Asiatic lion, Burmese brow-antelered deer, giant sable antelope, North 


African bubal, Tasmanian wolf, marsupial banded anteater, wisent, chin- 


chilla, mountain zebra, Caribbean monk seal, Addo bush elephant, Cuban 
solenodon. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1952 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game.* 
hour for small game on November 1, buck hunting on December L and ant erless Pa seus 
on December 15 will be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, upland game shooting hours daily are from 7:00 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (Ajj 
shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) " 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
ID. 86s a bisie wk Lika db dee Cobnscb b¥ sce wseu ces Miaeies« : re ee . Nov. 15 
ND o.5 5 5.0.edin 55s 5 ohne ben cde eter sceenenes’ Err Bigot TOM EA cies + Nov. 29 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* ......... Bi wvsegs Brtscs BM Es Bo ceen Nov. 29 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ..........-..+..000: peer DS scc0, Ms Lh eéueee Nov. 29 
DR GEL, hic ccc eadbssuecdeeedens ccvssecdens . Sere pe PES | ay eee Nov. 29 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........... eee) Se ee oe Nov. 29 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ Unlimited .... All mos. except Oct. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ..............-..ceeeeeees eee a — Pees Jan. 10, °53 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .......... seus } “Pei | 6 ee Feb. 1 "153 
RE, Ot ET hy 5 ay ons 0 040.0 Ba 5 5 00e%oe 0 nah ey 40 .... All mos. except Oct.’ 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) (closed October only) .. 5 ..Unlimited . Unprot. to Sept. 1, ’53 
CN ES oko eet: 6 oh 50 6aie 0 3 ahd bd see 0 ce Unlimited .... Nov. 17 ...... Nov. 22 
Bears, over one year, by individual .................. ie eee rs 2 : <creN Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more... 2...... atthe... a eee Feb. 1, '53 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or ) f : 
more points to one antler (requires hunt- | | 
ing license and special archery license) | | 
Oy TEER” © 0 5 0.5 0.kc 0 gn Can cast tostn endo | ere Oct. 25 
DEER: {Regular Season—Male with two or more;1...... ee aes 
points to one antler, by individual* ..... | me. OE rev eceake Dec. 13 
Antlerless Season—(requires hunting li- | | 
cense and antlerless deer license) by in- | 
nC CUE Ecc de sh cebaa nattarbeartoehs | ec. 16 ...0. De 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Hungarian Partridges, Cub Bears, Elk, Spike Bucks and Otters.) 
FURBEARERS: 
SOPOT Unlimited .... Unprot. to Sept. 1, '53 
DE SAS ese wUNW s £6 cow bcc cert bbbeccctedoonanty eee 4.4. IOW. © kcsses Dec, 15 
SN wks 5-05 pan ebb pide 66056%0% podepopics os navn saan Unlimited .... Nov. 29...... Jan. 15, '53 
Beavers (traps only), state-wide* ...........+..eseee- B essies Biscae OMe BE hiccvas Mar. 7, '53 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Butler, Fayette, Greene, Mer- 
cer, Somerset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that part of Cambria west of 
Highway Routes Nos. 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U.S. Highway Route No. ll 
to the west shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of 


U. S. Highway Route No. 11 are closed. 


RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day, and ends at noon on last day 
(see instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted, 
The season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 


DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the three combined 1952 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses 
are issued only by County Treasurers, at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the County for which 
issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without a license may also hunt for antler- 
less deer Curing the antlerless season on the same lands as for other game. See Digest issued 
with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License 
shall be approved, or license issued, to a Nonresident prior to November 15, or after December 


14, 1952. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of A 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 
trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, staked or set before 7 A. M. 
on the first day of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o'clock 
Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED ,BBY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 1, 1952. 
1952 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1952 TO AUG. 31, 1953, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 
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Calling AU Clabs 


By Theodore R. Specht 


§ your club “Just fading away?” 
J Are your members becoming few- 
er and fewer each year? 

A well organized youth program is 
the answer to your problem. If your 
club is falling apart, it may be dying 
off at the top. As older members 
leave the organization, who is to re- 
place them? The answer is obvious. 
It’s the young blood of the club that 
will inherit its benefits and govern 
its progress. Look at your club. How 
many members do you have under 
twenty-one years of age? 


These trophies and prizes were contributed 
Club of Lawrenceville and local merchants. 


Stimulate interest in your activities 
by inviting the youth of your com- 
munity to join. Have special projects 
that you know will interest them. 
Instruct and guide them into being 
the kind of members who will be an 
asset to the club. You will find, sur- 
prisingly enough, that many of your 
old members will take a renewed 
interest in aiding the youngsters. 

For an example, The Pittsburgh 
Casting Club, of which I am a mem- 
ber, sponsors a program for boys and 
girls up to sixteen years of age and 


by the Pittsburgh Casting Club. the Rotary 
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so far it has been very successful. 
The Pittsburgh Boys’ Club has ac- 
cepted accuracy casting as a summer 
camp activity. 

Each year a tournament is held for 
the youngsters. Boys and girls alike 
compete for trophies, medals and 
prizes which have been displayed in 
the local merchants windows. Movies 
are taken and snapshots sent to the 
local papers. 

Clubs from other states were in- 
vited to send entries to this year’s 
tourney. Response was good. The 
idea has taken hold and is fast be- 
coming a popular project of clubs in 
neighboring states. Inter-club and 
inter-state competition will encour- 
age the development of new talent 
and reawake the old. 

Have each of the older members 
of your club select a youngster and 
instruct him on the club laws, aims 
and skills. If yours is a gun club, 
you might teach the proper handling 
of firearms, game conservation, track- 
ing, sportsmanship and marksman- 
ship. Many youngsters will find this 
interesting and educational. Have 
tournaments to decide who has be- 
come most proficient. Display the 
prizes well in advance of the tourney. 
You can’t expect youngsters to be- 
come enthused over a promise; let 
them see what they can win. You'll 
have to spend some money, but the 
reward is well worth it. Child de- 
linquency is purchasable and to save 
just one child is well worth the price. 

Spend a little time planting the 
seeds and pruning the saplings. The 
boys and girls of today are the future 
of your club so why not begin now 
to prepare for that future. 

The End. 


Hellertown Sportsmen’s Association 


This Club’s October meeting 
known as “Farmers’ Night” is usually 
the big sendoff meeting prior to hunt- 
ing season. Farmers of the townships 
and surrounding areas are invited to 
attend and spend an enjoyable even- 





ing with us. There are eats and re. 
freshments, motion pictures, free 
literature, and displays on hand for 
everyone’s enjoyment. Farmers are 
given safety zone signs. 

The speaker for this year’s Farmers’ 
Night was Johnny Daday, sports an- 
nouncer for WGPA radio station, 
Bethlehem, Penna., who spoke on 
safety of firearms and hunters’ prob- 
lems in general. The motion pictures 
“Shooting Safety” and “Whistling 
Wings” were shown. 


Decatur Sportsmen’s Association 


Although not a large club, a sub- 
stantial percentage of the Decatur 
Sportsmen’s Association’s one hun- 
dred members must be active in 
every sense of the word. According to 
a report by their president Glen J. 
Weader these sportsmen have racked 
up an impressive list of accomplish- 
ments, including the establishment 
of a route of two hundred basket type 
feeders along Shade and Jack moun- 
tains, the rearing and release of ring- 
neck pheasants under the day-old 
pheasant chick program, the forming 
of several small game refuges on 
abandoned farm land and the plant- 
ing of Chinese chestnut trees. 


Aliquippa High School Club 


Conservation for the sportsman has 
become more than just words to a | 
large group of students in Aliquippa | 
High School. 4 

There, thanks to the efforts of In-— 
structor Larry Blaney, former Assist-— 
ant Football Coach, the group 1s 
called “The Conservation, Hunting, © 
and Fishing Club.” Members are 
required not only to learn the best 
methods possible in conservation and 
hunting and fishing, but also to prac 
tice what they preach. ; 

The members also aren’t content | 
merely to sit in a classroom and hear ~ 
speakers tell of the great out-of-doors. 
That’s where the fun begins! A great 
majority of the members spend their — 
free time in fishing and hunting. | 
Needless to say, conservation of they 
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nation’s resources, both animal and 
mineral, is foremost in their minds 
during one of these expeditions. 
Members of the organization also 
have decorated Larry Blaney’s home 
room, Room 214, with various and 
sundry literature relative to the 
Club’s interest. 

Officers of the Club include Ray 
Fuss, President; Tony Pandaleo, 
Vice President; Peggy Abee, Secre- 
tary; Darlene Fuss, Treasurer; and 
Jim Miller, Sergeant-at-Arms. Larry 
Blaney acts as Sponsor. 

Sponsor Blaney and the Club itself 
have received highly creditable press 
notices from newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the district. Mem- 
bership isn’t restricted in any way, 
shape, or form. Any high school stu- 
dent may become a member in good 
standing merely by attending the 
meetings. The only requirement is 
an interest in the Club’s work. 


CEA Offers Tips to Clubs 


Robert D. Parlaman, Conservation 
Education Assistant in our North- 
west Division, has picked up a num- 
ber of good pointers on sportsman’s 
club activities. Recently he sent to us 
two ideas that seemed especially 
worthwhile and they are herewith 
passed on to our readers hoping 
that they might be applicable to their 
own clubs. 

The first concerns the sale of deer 
hides as a source of revenue for the 
sportsman’s club. Bob enclosed a copy 
of the Titusville Sportsman, official 
publication of the Titusville Sports- 
man Club, in which donors of deer 
hides were listed. These hides were 
sold, as currently permitted by law, 
to bolster club finances. 

Bob also passed on a very worth- 
while tip for those clubs that find 
interest lagging because of long, 
drawn-out business meetings that con- 


The CONSERVATION, HUNTING AND FisHinG Cxius, of Aliquippa High School, and the class- 
room it decorated with literature and pictures relative to the club’s interests. 





Photo courtesy of Men and Steel 
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sume a large part of the evening pro- 
grams. To remedy this situation 
many clubs invest the necessary 
powers in a board of directors, ofh- 
cers and committee heads. A separate 
business meeting is held periodically 
and, although all members are in- 
vited to attend, only these officers 
and directors are obliged to do so. 
The regular meeting is held on an- 
other night, the fellowship and enter- 
tainment unmarred by a _ lengthy 
business session. 





STOLEN GUN 

On Sept. 18 a .30-30 Winchester 
rifle, model 94, was stolen from the 
house of Alfred L. Simpson, 32014 
Church St., Sunbury, Pa. The serial 
number is H1630137. The owner 
would greatly appreciate any infor- 
mation on the whereabouts of this 
rifle. 











FEDERATED SPORTSMEN'S CLUBS of BERKS COUNTY 
ol tnpest Cownty Ut ot Prana 40 WEARER CUES Pepe iy 13.814 Spordewen 





As part of their display at the Berks County Sportsman’s Show, the Federated Sportsmen's 
Clubs of Berks County exhibited this splendid trophy to be given the winner of the crow 
shooting contest and a map showing the locations of the forty clubs in the county. 


Bees are more ill-tempered in foul 

weather than they are on fair days. 
* * * 

The roots of most trees are more 
extensive than the branches. In fact, 
with most plants, except those that 
grow in swamps, there are more un- 
derground parts than parts above 
ground. 


Mammalogists recognize 253 differ- 
ent species and sub-species of land 
mammals east of the Mississippi in 
the United States. There are about 
30,000 in the world. 


* * * 
In September, 1632, Virginia be- 
came the first state to enact a law 
protecting game. 
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Dear Son: 
Tonight I shall write you further 


reminders of your summer on 
McGregor Bay. You have no idea 
how much pleasure the writing of 
these letters is giving me. Started with 
a view to pleasing you, I am getting 
a real thrill from them myself. The 
very searching of my memory to set 
down things for you is helping me 
to relive experiences that were great 
fun at the time—and now are doubly 
so in retrospect. I hope you also 
may so find them. To be able to do 
so, my son, is one of the crowning 
satisfactions of a sportsman’s life. 

I remember that we did not leave 
Carl’s cabin during our first week 
there. Then I planned a little trip 
for you to Long Lake—a trip Carl 
Loy had told me of, but that he and 
I had not taken. There are just two 
ways to get in or out of Long Lake. 
One is to go by way of Kirk Creek 
from McGregor Bay, which requires 
a total of eight portages; the other 
is to go in by way of Bay Fin, with 
one long portage of two miles over 





the top of the mountains. Thus the 
silent shores of Long Lake are pretty 
effectually protected from the out- 
side world. One might be there for a 
year and never see another soul. 


We got a fairly late start the 
morning of our departure and then 
somehow got into the wrong prong 
at the eastern end of McGregor Bay, 
with the result that we missed the 
mouth of Kirk Creek and spent three 
hours trying to find it. About noon, 
however, we were successful. Kirk 
Creek is so narrow that in many 
places the trees overhead almost, meet. 
For one who loves to paddle quiet 
streams, Kirk Creek will fulfill the 
heart’s desire—except maybe for those 
eight portages! The saving grace of 
these is that none of them is long. 

We had lost so much time both by 
our late start and in trying to find 
Kirk Creek, that it was alarmingly 
late before the eighth and last por- 
tage had been passed—and there lay 
ahead of us the winding waters of 
Long Lake. In fact, the hour was nine 
p. m. and we still had supper to get 
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and camp to make. The first avail- 
able spot that offered any possible 
chance for pitching camp was what 
we had to accept without being too 
particular—and this spot proved to 
be a very wide and none too flat 
rock. I have never in my life slept 
more uncomfortably than that night 
—or have I any right to use the word 
slept? I didn’t sleep at all. I couldn't. 
I could only roll from one bruised 
spot to another. Yet thus being kept 
awake had one advantage. It was a 
— opportunity to get right 
own to “bed rock” and ruminate 
upon certain of the real fundamentals 
of life. I recall that I did consider- 
able thinking that night.. Suddenly 
{ heard a crashing through the brush 
and a deer came bounding by the 
very rock on which our tent was 
pitched. It was being chased by 
wolves and was making for the lake, 
into which it jumped headlong from 
the top of our rock with a tremendous 
splash. You slept through it all! 

Next day we reached the far end of 
Long Lake. During that day we had 
determined upon one definite deci- 
sion—namely, that at promptly six 
forty-five, no matter where we might 
be at the time, we would start look- 
ing for a suitable place to make 
camp. It was about fifteen minutes 
earlier than the appointed hour when 
we passed a tiny island that attracted 
our attention, and we pulled up the 
canoe and stepped ashore to inves- 
tigate. Some divine hand must have 
guided us! We found ourselves in 
the midst of blueberry bushes grow- 
ing low to the earth. Our camp for 
the night was decided upon. We 
pitched the tent right on the soft- 
est bushes. No mattress ever sank 
down more restfully than the bed on 
which we bunked that night. We 
slept late the next morning. Even 
our breakfast tasted better for the 
rest, and the day seemed brighter be- 
cause of those blueberry bushes. 
They furnished us both a soft bed 
and good food. 


Before starting down Kirk Creek 
on our way home, we climbed the 
mountain that looks into Bay Fin; 
and from the top of that mountain 
we looked west and took a picture of 
McGregor Bay; then turned east and 
took a picture of the winding waters 
of Long Lake. 


Three of the portages in Kirk 
Creek are caused by tiny waterfalls 
and we saved considerable time in 
returning by getting out and letting 
the canoe go through with the duffel 
aboard. We had mbt passed two 
of these so successfully that you be- 
gan coaxing me to go through our- 
selves on the third and last of these. 
But there was safety to be thought 
of—if the canoe should spring a leak, 
we would have been miles from pos- 
sible assistance. I was standing along 
the steep rocky edge of the bank, 
studying the situation, when sud- 
denly my feet went out from under 
me and I was deposited abruptly in 
the water. The canoe shot through 
without mishap, much to my sur- 
prise and satisfaction. In fact, it 
went through so nicely that, espe- 
cially since I was wet anyhow, you 
pleaded even more strongly that we 
unpack the duffel, carry the canoe 
back again, and ride through in it. 

Nothing of particular note hap- 
pened during the rest of the trip— 
except that coming out of Long Lake 
we saw a total of fourteen deer from 
sunrise to sunset. But it’s pretty hard 
to get a good picture of a deer in 
summer. You must have the proper 
light; the wind must be right or you 
can’t get close to the deer; and other 
conditions must be perfect. It’s some- 
what like shooting grouse—you have 
to take your chances as they come, 
and simply hope for the best. But 
you were so anxious for a picture of a 
deer! 

Then—just as we were leaving Kirk 
Creek—we suddenly saw a family of 
three deer standing fairly close to 
gether. It was our last chance, and 
we had nothing to lose, so I paddled 
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straight in towards them, and you 
kept taking pictures, one after an- 
other, on the gamble that one of them 
might turn out all right. One of them 
did—and you got a picture that shows 
all three of those deer. 

As my mind drifts back, I think 
of another little thing of which I 
want to remind you. I had taken 
along with us a copy of Dr. Charles 
Eastman’s book, “FROM THE DEEP 
WOODS TO CIVILIZATION,” and 
read it to you during our month on 
McGregor Bay. Dr. Eastman was a 
full blooded Sioux Indian who had 
been but a little boy when his peo- 
le had defeated General Custer— 
so he remembered it. I had met him, 
and so did you, when he came to 
Dayton to entertain the Boy Scouts; 
and I afterward drove him to Troy 
where he spoke before the Rotary 
Club there. He was a fine character— 
a splendid man. We corresponded 
for some time. He was a graduate 
of Dartmouth and our library con- 
tains autographed copies of several 
of his books, among them “THE 
SOUL OF THE INDIAN,” which 
you have read. Every American 
should read it. But it is of something 
in the first mentioned book that I 
would remind you now. 


When Dr. Eastman (he wasn’t Dr. 
Eastman then) made up his mind he 
wanted an education, he met stern 
opposition from his old grandmother 
who had raised him after his mother’s 
death. His father was not against it, 
but his grandmother fought hard to 
keep him to the ways of his people. 
Do you remember what he wrote of 
saying that frustrated her opposition? 
It was this— 

“But, Grandmother, you are going 
against the precepts of your own 
teachings, namely: ‘Whenever you 
come across something you do not 
understand or a trail you do not 
know, follow it to the point of know- 
ing’.” 

He had her there—but, as she fi- 
nally gave in, she warned: “Well, my 


son, be mighty careful that you don’t 
get lost in this new trail.” 


It has begun to seem to me lately, 
my boy, that a good many of us in 
this world have gotten “lost on this 
new trail.” 

Have you ever contemplated how 
curious it is the way many of us 
yearn most for things we do not 
have? I think of Art Kitchen that 
summer as an extreme example. One 
day I happened to tell him how 
much I envied him living where 
water was everywhere—and such won- 
derful water, with unlimited boat- 
ing and canoeing. 

“Pshaw,” he said, “but you have 
automobiles,” 

“There’s no use for one here,” I 
said, “and I’d ten times over rather 
have a motor boat—and a canoe.” 

“I wouldn’t,” he amazed me by 
saying. “I’m saving up now to buy 
a car.” 

“But there’s no place to use it,” I 
said. “You could drive it but a few 
hundred yards in Little Current; and 
there’s only one road on the whole 
of Manitoulin Island. All you could 
do would be drive back and forth 
on that one very limited road—and 
you’d soon get mighty tired of that.” 

“No, I wouldn't,” he insisted—and 
that was that. In those days the only 
way to get to, or from, Manitoulin 
Island was by train or boat. Since 
then a highway has been built. I sup- 
pose Art now has a car if he still 
lives there. I wonder, too, if cars 
still lure him as they did then. I 
wouldn’t know. I’ve never seen him 
since that summer. I’d like to—for 
I liked him. He was a nice fellow, 
and lots of fun. 


You'll remember the day some 
friends of the Kitchens came out 
from Little Current to see them. One 
was an awfully fat and heavy young 
girl. She was almost twice Art’s 
weight. We went out in the canoes 
and it fell to Art to take her. Being 
so much heavier, she should have 
paddled stern. But she couldn't 
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handle a canoe, so Art had it to do. 
With the craft so unbalanced, this 
was some feat. Art was an expert and 
did a good job but it was so funny 
I kidded him. 

“Oh, this is swell,” he exclaimed, 
“she throws me so high in the air 
I’m paddling down hill all the time!” 

I have seen two sunrises in my 
time so majestic as to beggar descrip- 
tion. One was some years ago on the 
Saskatchewan prairies. The other was 
the morning you and I left Carl’s 
cabin that summer. Art had offered 
to take us to Little Current in his 
motor boat, where we were to catch 
the Manitou for our return trip down 
Georgian Bay. But, to make connec- 
tions, we had to leave at daylight. 
This meant being up long before 
that. You and I were so much ahead 
of time that we had a chance to 
watch the wilderness sunrise while 
waiting for breakfast. I have never 
seen anything even remotely to touch 
it in all my life. 

First, there was a faint—very faint 
—reddish tinge in the East. Slowly 
it seemed to expand, as when a toy 
balloon is inflated. Gradually the 
Eastern sky became redder and red- 
der and redder. Suddenly the golden 
Sun peeped out over the forest. The 
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waters of the Bay were lit up by 
glancing colors that no rainbow I 
have ever seen could match. The 
enchantment of it all held me in a 
spell—a spell that lingers still as I 
write this to you. I hope you re- 
member it yourself. I hope it sank 
d.ep into your very soul as dawn 
broke that morning over woods and 
water. I hope this because I have © 
made but a feeble description in © 
trying to remind you of it. But only — 
God Himself could paint a scene 
like that! 

One final memory before I close © 
for tonight: After a month of my tin- | 
can cooking, you and I mutually © 
shared a craving that we could not © 
satisfy until we reached Little Cur 
rent—but did promptly then. That 
craving was for ice cream. We each 
had two ice cream cones as soon as we 
could get them. Oh, how good they 
were—or seemed! Remember? 

With best love always, 

DAD 
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i: Camp Cul Cclieas A. ome 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago Mary 
Crawford, a lumber camp cook 
in old Potter and Tioga county, left 
her beloved Pennsylvania and went 
to the Catskills to live. This year 
she returned and was delighted to 
find the denuded mountains once 
again green with thriving forests and 
teeming with game she had never 
known in her youth. Now seventy- 
six years young, she paints a verbal 
picture of lumbering days in Penn’s 
Woods in the following letter to the 
editor: 
“I am an old lumber camp cook. 
I spent 14 years cooking in the large 
lumber camps in Tioga and Potter 
County in Pennsylvania, after which 
I went up in the Catskill Mountains 
in New York State to live. After 
thirty-six years I have come back to 
good old Pennsylvania to end my 
days, and am amazed at the changes 
made by the State Conservation 


Commission. Recently I went to Cro- 
ton Point on a picnic, and if every- 
one could look back like I did on 
that country and see the vast forest 
of hemlock and pine they would 
wonder how men and horses ever 
got rid of it, and in its- place nice 
roads, and camps, hard wood forests, 
and game of all kinds. 

“I had a lumber camp not far 
from the lookout at Croton Point 
and the nearest railroad station was 
at Tiadaghton, Pa. To go to the 
bank at Wellsboro, Pa., to get cash 
to pay our men every month I 
walked four miles from Slide Island 
to the railroad, climbed down that 
mountain on an old logging road 
to what is now the Grand Canyon, 


The H. R. Whitaker camp at Conrad, 
Potter County, which was moved from the 
Lushbaugh and set up the same day. Miss 
Crawford, third from left, cooked for this 
crew. 
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and got my train to Tiadaghton. I 
came back into camp all in one 
day with a big lot of cash in my 
bag and I never saw a deer, only one 
bear and no wild turkey in all those 
years I traveled those woods alone. 

“From Croton Point we went to 
the lookout on Buck Run Mountain, 
and what a sight—it is beautiful be- 
yond expression to look over the 


tops of all the mountains and for 
me who spent my young days among 
them it sure was a thrill. My nephew 
who is a devoted hunter and fisher. 
man and knows that country so well 
and loves it as I do, sees to it that | 
get a trip through some new section 
of it each summer and I hope it lasts, 

Mary Crawford, 

Westfield, Tioga Co., Pa. 
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By John F. Boyle 


go Seed in the wilds of Pennsylva- 
nia” may sound rather face- 
tious, but to one who has experienced 
just such a predicament, it is no 
joke. Although Pennsylvania is one 
of the most thickly populated and 
highly industrialized states, it has 
twelve million or more acres of for- 
est land. Huge stretches of waste- 
land, swamps, “dismal tarns and 
pools,” and wide ridges, make being 
lost a serious affair. I know from 
experience what it means because 
in 1947 it happened to me in Lycom- 


ing county, near Jersey Mills. By 
following a mountain stream into 
Pine Creek, I was able to find our 
boarding house, Creekside Inn, with- 
out mishap. 

With hundreds of thousands of big 
game hunters, most of whom live 
quiet, sedentary lives the rest of the 
year, roaming the rugged mountain 
country during the big game season, 
we should thank a kind Providence 
that more are not lost. 

After the close of last year’s deer 
season, my friend and _ neighbor, 
Harold Goldate, had the following 
harrowing experience to relate: 

“The first day while hunting with 
a party of four others, I wounded 
a good-sized buck, but as it was get 
ting late I couldn’t follow it very 
far. The next day, however, the same 
five of us started out, and when we 
came near where I thought I had 
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wounded the buck I looked around 
for tell-tale signs. Sure enough, I 
found blood marks and a trail! I 
told the fellow nearest me that I 
was going to look for my buck. As 
the trail lay almost parallel to the 
way of the drive I thought I’d have 
no trouble finding my companions 
again—besides I wanted to try my 
hand at tracking. I could hear the 
shouting of my party for awhile 
then it died away. So did the trail. 
Nothing I did gave me a clue as to 
what had become of my deer so I 
gave it up and hurried off to rejoin 
my party. I was unsuccessful in that 
attempt, too. After two hours or more 
I decided I was lost as far as they 
were concerned and I would try to 
get back to camp the best way I 
could. 

“I looked for a stream to follow, 
the way you told me you had done. 
Found one, too, but it led such a 
meandering course over a_ wild, 
dreary swampland that I was afraid 
of sinking into the mire, so I back- 
tracked to where I started. Then I 
tried to cross the mountain. Lucky 
for me I only climbed over a spur 
and found myself on the same side. 
If I had reached the top there would 
have been a “flat’’ that extends for 
miles and they might never have 
found me alive. 

“I did not become panicky but 
thought it about time to give the 
distress signal—three shots in rapid 
succession—which I did at intervals. 
I found a smaller stream that flowed 
through the valley, and following 
it came upon a waterfall of such re- 
markable beauty that, even in my 
somewhat dangerous predicament, I 
could not help but admire it. The 
going was so rough that it became 
necessary to cross and recross the 
stream, my boots making a cracking 
noise on the frozen rocks. 


“It began to snow and was get- 
ting dark, so I thought I’d bed down 
for the night. A shallow cave looked 
inviting and I collected wood and 


tried to make a fire, but the wood 
was so wet I didn’t succeed. I also 
discovered what looked to be bear 
tracks, and, as I had no wish to test 
bruin’s hospitality, I thought it best 
to move on. There were also tracks 
that looked like a wildcat’s. I was 
beginning to feel tired so I said a 
prayer. I felt better immediately. 

“Soon I heard shots and shouts in 
the distance and I answered them 
with vigor. By following the sounds 
I came in sight of another hunter, 
coming down the side of the moun- 
tain to meet me. We greeted each 
other with the same salutation: “Am 
I glad to see you.” We were a little 
disappointed when we found out we 
were both lost but two heads are 
better than one, and together we 
got a fire started. 


“He was an ex-marine, but I for- 
get his name. One thing on which 
we both emphatically agreed was 
that never, under any circumstances, 
would we ever go hunting again. We 
tried to get some sleep, one sleeping 
while the other watched, but did not 
succeed. We fired one shot now and 
then instead of the usual three, so 
as to conserve ammunition. 

“Around 2 a. m. we heard shots 
and shouts, and answered enthus- 
iastically. The rescue party reached 
us in a short while, led by the light 
of our campfire as well as our shouts. 
They had some hot coffee in thermos 
bottles and a few sandwiches. Then 
we were hurried off to the boarding 
house. Here we found a hot supper 
awaiting us, but my companion re- 
fused. ‘‘No,” he said, “I want to get 
as much sleep as I can. Tomorrow 
I’m going hunting.” 

This is the gist of my friend’s 
story. I asked him if he on his part 
was ready to keep his promise to 
give up hunting. His answer will 
not surprise any real dyed-in-the 
wool hunter: 


“I can’t wait until next year’s deer 
season.” 


. . The End 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


HEN autumn’s golden days ap- 

pear and the heavy frosts trans- 
form the hillsides and valleys into a 
hunter’s wonderland, the crowning 
climax is reached when a beautiful 
well bred and carefully trained bird 
dog covers a birdy area with his head 
high and his tail swinging merrily. In 
a.sudden moment, his nostrils be- 
come filled with the glorious scent 
of a ruffed grouse. He stops im- 
mediately, walks stiffly yet gracefully 
for a few yards and freezes into a 
perfect point. You know the bird is 
hidden only a few feet from his ac- 
curate nose because constant associa- 
tion with the animal has made you 
rely on his great finding and han- 
dling ability. With a racing pulse and 
your heart in your throat, you walk 
past your statuesque canine com- 
panion as the brown bomber ex- 
plodes from the leaves and_ bursts 
through the masses of tangled vines 
and second growth. Your gun auto- 
matically jumps to your shoulder, 
you catch a glimpse of a brown flash 
down the barrel, and you squeeze 
the trigger, then midst a little cloud 
of floating feathers the brown flash 
drops to the ground. You thrill to 
the familiar thud that makes every 
bird hunter’s heart skip a beat. At 
command, the faithful dog moves in 
swiftly and straight to the prize. He 
lifts it gently, then carefully retrieves 
it for his master. This is outdoor 
hunting perfection which represents 
weeks, months, and even years of 
careful planning and strenuous train- 
ing. This beautiful picture does not 
just happen by reason of chance or 
luck. It is the deserved reward of 
the man who is farsighted, ambitious, 


Y tks Of a 
an Dog 


and sportsman enough to go through 
the trouble involved in selecting a 
well bred pup, and going through all 
the phases of training that make a 
dog worthy to be called your hunt- 
ing partner. 


The modern gun dog logically be 
longs second only to the game bird 
itself, because he is by far the most 
important adjunct to the sport of 
gunning. The upland game hunter 
can easily, in normal times, buy a 
new gun, a new car, new hunting 
clothes, or improved ammunition— 
all on short notice, but the process by 
which he possesses a superlative dog 
is very slow and many times uncer- 
tain. 

Grouse, pheasant, woodcock, or 
quail hunting without a dog is just 
not bird hunting at all. At the present 
time, any man who knows and loves 
bird shooting, if he were given a 
chance, would rather go into the 
autumnal covers without his gun 
than without his dogs. Even in the 
market hunting days, which we would 
like to forget, the dog was a very 
necessary part of the hunter’s outfit. 

The past decade has shown us that 
the upland gunner has become more 
conscious of dog character. In the 
woods and fields the dog has become 
the hunter’s close associate and part 
ner, providing all the companionship 
that good men require. Many people 
fail to realize the deep feeling that 
exists between man and his dog when 
they learn to hunt together. Even 
though a hunter has friends with 
whom he loves to be and hunt with 
pride, he does not remain home on 
a clear crisp day for the lack of 
human companionship. 
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Hunting with a good dog during 
the open season is the very essence 
of the fine sport, and because the 
season lasts only a month, many men 
continue to follow game with their 
dogs, thoroughly contented to watch 
the work and continuous training 
with no sense of loss because the gun 
is left at home. 

A rapidly growing interest in gun 
dogs must be regarded as beneficial 
to game conservation. The more at- 
tention given to owning better dogs, 
the more interest is created to have 
more birds on which to work them. 
Then during open seasons a well 
trained dog forced to retrieve will al- 
most entirely eliminate the loss of 
dead or wounded game, which a gun- 
ner cannot locate. Some states are 





now considering measures to require 
a hunter to have a retriever when 
hunting winged game, because of the 
severe losses sustained by men who 
hunt dogless. 

Far too many hunters are hunting 
small game in our state without the 
aid of a good dog. The purpose of 
this column is to impress upon our 
readers the necessity of owning and 
using a first rate bird dog. We shall 
attempt to create the desire of owner- 
ship, then discuss puppy selection, 
dog breeding, all phases of training, 
and relate story after story of unusual 
performances, exciting experiences, 
and hopes for future fun in the 
field. 


The End. 
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By Ed Shearer 


A careful survey over the years 
shows that probably eighty to 
ninety per cent of all deer shooting 
is done in the offhand position which 
is the most difficult to master. 

Judging from personal observation 
of several thousand hunters over the 
years not more than ten per cent can 
claim this distinction. This leaves the 
great majority employing a shooting 
position that is beyond their ability 
at any distance but bayonet range. 


I marvel at the sublime confidence 
of deer hunters who never fire their 
rifles except maybe for a few desul- 
tory shots between seasons. Theirs is 
the faith from which zealots and 
martyrs are born. They firmly believe 
that they possess some inherent ability 
which will direct the bullet unerr- 
ingly if the rifle is “shootin right.” 
Then they assume the toughest posi- 
tion because nobody ever showed 
them an easier one. 


An example of this was a hunting 
club I belonged to for many years. 
We spent most weekends through the 
summer at the camp. On one of these 
occasions we inaugurated a new sys- 
tem. All camp chores were to be de- 
cided by a shooting match of from 
one to five shots. Further (and here 
was the joker) a man could shoot 
from any position he desired. 


Every task from washing the dishes 
to carrying a bucket of water from 
the spring was cooked up. I grin yet 
when I recall how fast that club 
really began to think in terms of 
“hittin’ what they shot at.” By fall 
the deer agreed that things were get- 
ting serious in that locality. 


She and 
fe eee 
Whods 


By the next summer prone shoot- 
ing was barred and offhand was 
stepped up with enough sitting posi- 
tions allowed to remind the brothers 
that no law existed that required you 
to shoot a deer offhand. By fall they 
had become the “shootinist club” in 
all that country. Any buck that gave 
any one of that club a half way de- 
cent chance stood in grave danger of 
having his interior redecorated. 


All this at a cost of from five hun- 
dred to one thousand .22 caliber cart- 
ridges per weekend. The individual 
cost ran about the price of one mod- 
est hand of poker and the good 
natured ribbing of the gang as he per- 
formed the menial tasks his lack of 
skill imposed upon him. 

What can the average deer hunter 
who has no ambitions to become a 
target shot, and whose opportunities 
for practice are limited, do to help 
himself? For a start let’s throw away 
the manual and proceed with the idea 
of committing mayhem on a deer at 
50 yards with the least possible fuss 
and time. You discover there are two 
things that you must circumvent. The 
first is gun wobbble. The front sight 
seems to wander all over the scenery. 
So you tighten up your grip, deter- 
mined by main strength and awk- 
wardness to hold it still. It wanders 
worse than ever. 


The second hurdle is pressing the 
trigger so that the gun is discharged 
when the sights are lined up with the 
target without imparting further 
movement. The problem is to slow 
down the movement enough to give 
you a chance to complete your trigger 
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squeeze while the sights are on the 
target. 

About ninety per cent of this can 
be accomplished without firing a shot, 
or going out of your house. The pro- 
cedure is this. First pin a target with 
a half inch bull on the wall. Take 
your rifle with your weight balanced 
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on both feet. Which way your feet 
pee is of no concern here, but good 
alance is. If a deer catches you off 
balance it’s beans for supper no 
matter which way your feet point. 
Now place the left arm directly under 
the rifle (if you are right handed) 
and let it rest in the palm of the 
hand close to the heel and just ahead 
of the trigger guard. Thus you have 
the barrel weight ahead of the bal- 
ance point where it will do the most 
good in slowing down movement. 
The right hand should hold the grip 
with arm about shoulder high, the 
butt pressing firmly in the hollow 
formed between the shoulder and the 
upper arm. If you let it slip down on 
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the collar bone and the rifle has a 
fair recoil, you'll get a sharp re- 
minder that you are doing something 
wrong. 

Now relax and let the gun wobble. 
The only men who could hold a rifle 
still are between the pages of a book. 
Time and practice will slow the bar- 

Probably eighty to ninety percent of all 


deer shooting is done in the offhand posi- 
tion. 
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rel down and narrow its travel; the 
rest is up to the trigger finger. 

Now we come to getting the shot 
away. Place the trigger finger well 
inside the trigger guard with the 
trigger resting between the first and 
second joints. Now point the gun at 
the target and as the sights swing on 
the bull keep pressing the trigger. 
When they swing off hold it. Keep 
this up until the hammer falls. 

Now comes the important part. 
WATCH where your sights are in 
relation to the bullseye WHEN the 
hammer falls. This calling the shot 
tells you whether you yanked the 
trigger and any other faults that may 
plague you. 
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30-06 
160 OR. S.T. 


308 WIN. 
180 GR. S.T. 


If you put in ten minutes a day dry 
practice you will notice the move- 
ment slowing down and the trigger 
squeeze more nearly matching it. In 
30 days a decided improvement will 
be noted and then a few check shots 
should be fired. In this practice I 
strongly advise you to use the gun 
you hunt with. In this way you will 
acquire the feel of the rifle which is 
a big factor when you have to make 
a fast shot. 


Fire a minimum number of shots 
per year using this method—just 
enough to get acquainted with your 
rifle and its recoil. It’s not just ac- 
cording to the manual and you may 
not become a champion by using it. 
On the other hand its the most pain- 
less method I know of to attain a 
modicum of offhand skill at a reason- 
able distance. Furthermore if you can 
remember never to take an offhand 
shot if you have time park your car- 
cass on the ground, you'll be eatin’ 
venison with a degree of regularity 
that will astonish your leather-stock- 
ing friends. 


A MY OL 
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150 GR. S.T. 110 GR. S.?. 

Comparison of the 30-06 cartridge with 
the new 308 Winchester short sporting 
cartridges. 


WINCHESTER BRINGS OUT A 308 


At last it has happened! A light, 
short, fine-pointing bolt action rifle 
that handles lightning fast in the 
brush and has enough accuracy for 
the occasional long shot that keeps 
popping up. Ever since the model 
1920 Savage disappeared bolt action 
minded hunters bemoaned the fact 
that if you wanted a bolt gun that 
handled and pointed like a brush gun 
should you had to go to a custom gun 
builder. 

Now wrapped up in the same pack- 
age you not only have the one but 
due to its accuracy and -good fitting 
stock can be held steady enough to 
reach out and whack a_ whitetail 
where he lives at 300 to 350 yards 
with scope sights. 


The cartridge is none other than 
the T-65 caliber .30 which has been 
developed by our Ordnance Corps in 
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an effort to reduce both weight and 
recoil while retaining practically the 
same ballistics of our present .30-06 
military cartridge. 

The new .308 Wnichester sporting 
cartridge is one half inch shorter and 
ten per cent lighter than the standard 
30-06 cartridge. By the use of the ball 
type powder developed by the Olin 
Process and used during the last war, 
recoil and muzzle blast are materially 
reduced while good ballistics are 
maintained. 


good news to the boys who like to use 
their big game rifles on varmints. 

The stock has been redesigned and 
some weight reduction accomplished. 
It is not a spindly piece of wood that 
gives you a man-sized jolt every time 
you pull the trigger, as so often seen 
on light weight rifles. 

It can be had in either the high or 
low comb without extra charge. The 
pistol grip is well located and feels 
good to the hand. The checkering on 
the grip and fore-arm is the same as 





Ballistics of the new cartridge fol- 
low closely the figures of the .30-06. 
It is loaded in three bullet weights as 
follows: 

110 grain velocity muzzle 3340 ft. 
Energy Muzzle 2730 lbs. 
Trajectory 200 yards 2.2 

150 grain velocity muzzle 2860 ft. 
Energy Muzzle 2730 lbs. 

Trajectory 200 yards 2.6 

180 grain velocity muzzle 2610 ft. 

Energy Muzzle 2720 lbs. 
Trajectory 200 yards 3.1 

You can see from these figures that 
the hunter could not tell the differ- 
ence between the .308 and the .30-06 
in the field and its performance on 
game should be about the same. 

The action is the model 70. Weight 
reduction has been obtained by use 
of an aluminum butt plate, trigger 
guard and magazine floor plate. .The 
big change is the barrel which is 22 
inches long with a new contour and a 
12 inch twist. This is the first de- 
parture from the standard 10 inch 
twist and should give good accuracy 
with the 110 grain bullet, which the 
faster twist did not. This will be 


on the model 70. 

Another new Winchester departure 
in the right direction is the employ- 
ment of a full floating barrel. My 
own rifles which have free floating 
barrels maintain their zero winter 
and summer and do away with the 
grief a tightly bedded barrel can 
hand you at times. 

Another big item in a woods gun 
that is often overlooked is ease by 
which the rifle can be carried. There 
is no streamlined trigger guard to slip 
out of the crook of your arm result- 
ing in a wild grab to keep the muzzle 
from being filled with dirt or snow. 
I often wonder how many miles these 
streamline designers ever toted a rifle 
in the woods. The rifle stays put and 
its weight of 614 pounds makes it a 
dream at the end of a hard day in 
rough country. 

Due to limited production sched- 
ules there will be few of this model 
on the dealers shelves this year. But 
the lads who are lucky will get a fine 
rifle and one that will be around for 
a long time to come. 

. . The End. 
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_— sport of Archery is relatively 
safe altho the bow is rightfully 
classed as a lethal weapon and was 
the means by which man gained 
physical superiority over the animal 
kingdom. 

Archers were the counterpart of the 
modern infantry in ancient armies. 
Wars of conquest were decided in 
battles in which the archers played 
the decisive role. As late as 1415 
Henry V of England defeated a 
greatly superior force of French 
knights and men-at-arms with an 
army consisting of about one thou- 
sand men-at-arms and six thousand 
archers. The French lost five thou- 
sand of their nobility killed in the 
field of battle. The English losses 
were thirteen men-at-arms and about 
one hundred foot soldiers. In the 
hand of an experienced archer the 
bow proved a deadly and decisive 
weapon until the advent of firearms. 

The modern bow is a superior 
weapon when compared to its an- 
cient counterpart. Knowledge of the 
strength of materials and modern 
manufacturing techniques have pro- 
duced a bow which is outstanding in 
performance in the hands of an ex- 
perienced archer. 

In the field the archer’s code of 
conduct is predicated on the necessity 
to safeguard himself and his fellow 
archers from avoidable and _ regret- 
table accidents. Safety and courtesy 
can be considered synonymous terms 
in archery. To practice one is to as- 
sure the other. 

Archery is a competitive sport in 
which group participation, even in 
the hunting field, is the rule rather 
than the exception and certain basic 
rules of conduct are general in appli- 


Ay Safty Cad 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


cation. Their sole aim is to prevent 
accidental injury to participants in 
the sport or to spectators. The match 
rifleman would immediately recog. 
nize the similarity between the con- 
duct on the shooting line at a com- 
petitive rifle match and at an archery 
shoot or tournament. The rules which 
apply to safe gun handling on the 
shooting line or in the hunting field 
are generally applicable to the archer 
armed with a bow. 

In order to prevent accidents 
among the recent converts to the bow 
the cardinal rules for safe bow hand- 
ling and conduct on the range are 
herein set forth. Use them as a guide 
to protect yourself and your fellow 
archers from injury. 


Self Inflicted Injuries and How To Avoid 
Them 

1. Relax the bow arm at full draw 
with the elbow joint turned down 
and out to avoid striking the elbow 
with the bow string. 

2. Train the shoulder of the bow 
arm to stay down and back to avoid 
striking it with the bow string. A 
light bow is preferable in learning 
the proper technique. The tendency 
to hunch the shoulder of the bow arm 
is increased as the drawing weight 
of the bow increases. 

3. The use of an arm guard is 
necessary to prevent injury to the 
bow forearm above the wrist. Proper 
shooting form will result in the bow 
string striking the forearm. If you are 
twisting your wrist to prevent the 
string striking the forearm just above 
the wrist you are holding the bow 
improperly and your marksmanship 
will suffer. 

4. Wear a finger guard to protect 
the three fingers of the shooting hand 
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used to draw the bow string. Before 
the tips of the fingers become tender 
and sore apply tincture of benzoin 
which will toughen the skin. Begin- 
ners should be particularly careful 
to proceed slowly and stop shooting 
for the day when the fingers become 
tender. 

5. Put an arrow rest on the bow 
if it does not come equipped with 
one. Stiff feathers can cut the index 
finger of the bow hand at the second 
joint as they ride across the hand. 

6. The forefinger of the bow hand 
should be curled lightly around the 
bow to avoid striking it with the 
arrow. 

7. In bracing the bow keep the 
fingers on top of the bow string to 
avoid pinching between the string 
and the bow. 

8. Make certain the string is 
properly nocked before you release 
pressure. Should the loop slip out 
of the hock as pressure is released 
the limb of the bow will fly back and 
may strike the archer in the face. 

9. After the bow is braced flex 
it gradually to the required arrow 
length and no farther. Bringing a 
bow to full draw immediately after 
it is braced may cause it to break. 
Overdrawing will damage the bow 
fibres. It may break immediately or 
on a subsequent draw. 

10. Inspect your bow frequently 
for bruises and checks or cracks. If 
you find the fibres of the bow ma- 
terial damaged or a separation of ma- 
terials in the case of laminated bows, 
retire the bow as it is a potential 
danger to the user. 


11. Check the fistmele frequently 
while you are shooting. It is indica- 
tive of the condition of either the 
bow or the bow string. One or the 
other is letting down—in other words 
the bow or string has weakened—if 
the fistmele increases while you are 
shooting. If your arrows suddenly 
begin to fall low on the target check 
your bow string and bow immediately 
for signs of failure. 


12. If your bow comes supplied 
with a “keeper,” which is a string 
attached to the top of the bow and 
through the loop of the bow string, 
remove it. When a bow with a keeper 
breaks it generally forces the top limb 
to fly back and strike the archer on 
the head or face. 

13: Renew a bow string imme- 
diately it shows the slightest sign of 
wear. Frequently when a string breaks 
the bow will also break. 

14. As an additional precaution it 
is prudent to wear head gear that 
offers some protection in case the 
archer is struck by a broken bow 
limb. A stiff-visored cap is a wise 
safety precaution. Do not buy one 
with the visor so long that it will 
interfere with the bow string when 
the bow is brought to full draw. 

15. Arrows should be selected with 
regard to the weight of the bow and 
the drawing length of the individual 
archer. 

16. An arrow with _ insufficient 
spine for the drawing weight of the 
bow may and can buckle and break 
as it travels around the bow at the 
beginning of its flight. The broken 
shaft may puncture the bow hand 
of the archer and cause a painful 
injury. A like injury may be sus- 
tained if the arrow is overdrawn just 
prior to the instant of release. The 
i may be forced against the belly 
of the bow causing the shaft to 
break. 

17. Examine wooden shafted ar- 
rows frequently and discard (break 
in two) those that show any evidence 
of cracks, checks, bruises, or splinter- 
ing. These indicate points of weak- 
ness and an arrow undergoes its 
greatest stress as it begins its flight 
and bends around the bow. 

18. Do not shoot arrows when por- 
tions of the feathers become sepa- 
rated from the shaft. A loose feather 
can be driven into the bow hand. 

19. If an arrow slips from the 
arrow Test during the i or from 
the shooting hand if no arrow rest 
has been built into the bow, do not 
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try to replace the arrow while at full line until the last arrow has been 
draw. You may unintentionally re- shot and the signal given to go to the 
lease the arrow and drive it into your target to retrieve arrows. 
bow hand. Take the bow down and 26. Avoid shooting when people 
repeat the draw from the beginning. are passing behind the targets even 
at a distance. An arrow may strike 
the ground, ricochet and travel a 
20. A safe gun handler never lets considerable distance before it again 
the muzzle of his weapon point comes to rest; or, as has happened to 
toward an individual and an arrow’ many an experienced archer, he ma 
nocked in the bow must be handled move forward from the fifty to the 
in the same manner. The string may forty yard range and by ‘error set his 
slip from the drawing fingers at the — sight for sixty yards. No one is more 
beginning of the draw. surprised than the archer himself 
21. Establish a common shooting when he sees his arrow fly high over 
line and have supervised practise and __ the target. 
shooting at all times. 27. If you shoot on an indoor ran 
22. If different distances are to be’ the entrance should be back of the 
shot at the same time set the targets shooting line and other doors at the 
at the distances required from one sides or rear of the shooting line 
common shooting line. should be barred against entrance | 
23. Begin shooting on a given sig- from the outside. If panic locks are © 
nal and only when all archers are not installed and fire regulations pro- 
behind the shooting line. Stop shoot- hibit locking the doors, notice should | 
ing at a given signal. be posted at each of these entrances | 
24. Never nock an arrow until the that the archery range is in use and | 
signal is given to shoot. A nocked to enter is dangerous. 


Group Shooting 


arrow, like a loaded gun, is danger- Bear in mind that eternal vigi- : 


ous. lance is the best guarantee of safety 
25. There is no safe place in front both to yourself and to others. 
of the shooting line. Stay behind the ; o '} Se 





NEW WATERFOWL HARVEST SURVEY METHOD TRIED 


Duck, goose, and coot hunters will have an opportunity to participate 
in a nation-wide survey of the migratory waterfowl harvest this season, 
the Wildlife Management Institute reports. 

Approximately 150 selected post offices have been furnished with card 
forms to be given to purchasers of federal duck stamps. Hunters who 
receive and use these forms will be asked later to complete the ques- 
tionnaire. It is requested that one half of the card form be filled out 
and mailed postage free to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service at the 
time of stamp purchase. The other half is retained by the hunter as a 
score card for listing the numbers and kinds of waterfowl bagged. The 
items recorded on the card should be transferred to a final questionnaire 
which the hunter will receive at the close of the season. 

Information which each hunter can furnish about his personal harvest 
of waterfowl is extremely important to the success of this method since 
it will provide the Fish and Wildlife Service with a basis for analysis of 
the relationship between hunter kills and bird season regulations. This 
system has been successfully used by some state conservation departments, 
but has never been used on a nation-wide basis. Results should show an 
improvement over past methods tried. This will depend upon the water- 
fowl hunter, who is an integral part of this survey. His cooperation will 
be an important contribution to the perpetuation of the sport of wildfowling. 




















IN MEMORIAM 


ROBERT LAMBERTON 


Honorable Robert Lamberton, member of the 
Game Commission from Franklin, died on July 
20, 1952 following a long illness. In his passing 
conservation lost one of its most ardent sup- 
porters and the Commission and the sports- 
men a great friend. Mr. Lamberton was ap- 
pointed to the Commission March 26, 1935, 
served as Vice-President from January 8, 1942 
to January 8, 1952, and as President from 
January 9, 1952 until his death. 


NORMAN M. WOOD 


Norman M. Wood, Coatesville a Traveling 
Lecturer at the time of his retirement October 
15, 1936, first served as a Game Protector, then 
a Traveling Game Protector. He passed away 
October 27, 1951. 


ELMER PILLING 
Elmer Pilling, Phillipsburg, passed away 
April 10, 1952, six years after he returned on 
April 4, 1946. He began and ended his serv- 
ice as a Game Protector, having been appointed 
October 1, 1917. 


RALPH LIPHART 


Ralph Liphart, Homestead, who passed away 
July 18, 1951, also served as a Game Protector 
from August |, 1922 until he retired on August 
21, 1947. 
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Letter of Transmittal 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
June 1, 1952 
To His EXceLLency JouN S. FINE 
GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sir: 
The work and accomplishments of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
for the biennium ending May 31, 1952, are hereinafter set forth. 


Every phase of the wildlife ccnservation prcgram was expanded and more 
than $8,000,000 in license fees and other revenues were spent to protect 
and preserve our furred and feathered friends and to educate our citizens, 
especially our youth, concerning their economic and recreational values. 


To you and the General Assembly, to the sportsmen and farmers, to the 
educators and wildlife lovers, and to the outdoor writers we express our 
grateful appreciation for the help and encouragement we received in our 
endeavors. Because of them we progressed further and accomplished more 
than we ever did before. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. LAMBERTON, President 
Joun C. Herman, Vice-President 
Ross L. LEFFLER 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE 
G. I. PHILLtps 
Haro_p MOoLtz 
JosEPH WILLSON 
B. K. WILLIAMS 


Attest: 
Tuos. D. FRYE 
Executive Director 
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Ross L. Leffler Robert Lamberton 


Highlights 


On January 10, 1952, the Honorable Ross Leffler, a member of the Game 
Commission since June 24, 1927, relinquished the Presidency of this body 
because his position as Assistant to the Executive Vice-President of Opera- 
tions of the United States Steel Company and as Civil Defense Director of 
the Allegheny County District, coupled with his many other official responsi- 
bilities, prevented continuance of his valuable services in that capacity. His 
membership with the Commission did not terminate with his resignation 
as President, and we hope it will remain unbroken for many years to come. 

Catastrophic as it developed, his able successor, the Honorable Robert 
Lamberton of Franklin, passed away July 26, 1952, following a long illness. 
Mr. Lamberton served on the Commission since March 1935 and was greatly 
admired by everyone for his high principles and fine sportsmanship. As a 
tribute to his conservation endeavors a memorial plaque was erected and 
dedicated in his honor at the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary, Linesville, 
Pennsylvania on August 20, 1950. 


ADMINISTRATION 
The reorganization which was effected during the previous biennium 


proved so successful that no changes were necessary to more efficiently stream- 
line the Commission’s operating machinery. 


REVENUE 
The largest amount of money ever received or expended for wildlife 
conservation in Pennsylvania was administered during this biennium. 
Receipts totaled $7,943,986.22 and expenditures amounted to $8,277,399.82, 


the latter including a portion of the cash balance carried over from the 
previous biennium. 
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This is the first biennial period during which operations were based on 
the increased license fees which became effective September 1, 1949 when 
the $2.00 resident hunter’s license was increased to $3.15 and the $15.00 non- 
resident license was raised to $20.00. The previous biennium included one 
year's operation at the old rates and one at the higher fees. 


HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


Hunting accidents in the aggregate were fewer although there were too 
many fatalities, 16 occurring in 1950 and 25 in 1951. Do not overlook the 
nine years summary on page 82. It shows an interesting relationship be- 
tween the number of licensed hunters and the number of accidents. Ap- 
parently we must expect a certain percentage of mishaps notwithstanding 
the intensive campaigns which are constantly being waged to make hunters 
safety conscious. 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASONS 


Although two-day antlerless deer seasons were declared in 1950 and 1951 
during which 69,467 animals were killed, the whitetail is still a serious 
problem in many parts of the Commonwealth. It will be solved only when 
the herd is reduced commensurately with existing food conditions. When 
that happy medium is reached there probably will be fewer deer, but there 
will be bigger and better trophies waiting to pit their wits against the 
hunter’s skill and ingenuity. 

For those who are interested in the deer problem the Commission sug- 
gests that they read the Special GAME News Issue, No. 1, September 1951, 
which can be obtained for 10c per copy. 


Photo by Ralph Cady. 
Many deer starve to death each winter because they are too numerous for their existing 
food supply. 
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GAME LANDS 


The acquisition of nearly 20,000 additional acres of good hunting terri- 
tory increased the aggregate area of Game Lands to over 900,000 acres, 
These wilderness areas are insurance policies against private monopoly and 
commercial exploitation. Their acquisition since 1920 has been the best 
investment the sportsmen ever made. The dividends they produce in 
recreation for hunters and nature loyers can never be measured in dollars 
and cents. Visit your Game Lands and enjoy nature at its best. There are 
now 197 units located in 63 counties. A county map showing the location 
of Game Lands and other interesting features appears in the Pennsylvania 
GaME News monthly. 





GAME MANAGEMENT 
Much was done to improve wildlife habitat on farms affiliated with 
this program. Thousands of acres were surveyed for contouring, and millions 
of seedlings were distributed and in many instances planted by Commission 
personnel at no cost to the landowner. 
Cooperating farmers were given technical assistance on farm-pond con- 
struction, drainage problems, pasture improvement, woodland management 


and other modern agricultural practices to improve crop and wildlife yields 
and to conserve soil and water. 


. 





Photo by Ralph Cady. 
Landowners are given technical assistance on farm pond construction. 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Semcea lespedeza is used as a cover and food crop for small game. 


FOOD & COVER 


Modern agricultural practices also were applied on many acres of Game 
Lands and food strips were purchased on private lands to provide supple- 
mental wildlife cafeterias on farms open to public hunting. In the forest 
areas many acres were cleared and planted to strips of corn and small grain 
so that deer, wild turkeys, grouse, squirrels and other woodland creatures 
would have well filled larders when natural foods were scarce. 

Over three million tree, shrub and vine seedlings were planted to im- 
prove food and cover for wildlife. Eleven small nurseries, located on the 
Game Lands, provided some of this material but the bulk was purchased 
from other state agencies and commercial nurseries in order to meet the 
requirements of the expanded food and cover program. 

The foregoing describes only an infinitesimal part of this enormous pro- 
gram. Be sure to read the general text beginning on page 103 for the whole 
story. 

TIMBER SALES 

Forests must be properly managed to guarantee a succession of the most 
desirable trees, to harvest those which have reached maturity and to eliminate 
the undersirable species. This process is an economic one that pays double 
dividends. Wildlife benefits fram selective cutting and improved food and 
cover conditions, and the Game Fund is enriched by timber sales. During 
the past biennium the sale of forest products on over 8,000 acres of Game 
Lands provided a cash return of $91,748.14. 
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ALLEGHENY NATIONAL FOREST 

Cooperative programs usually are healthy and beneficial programs. 

One such project, jointly approved on February 1, 1950, permits the Com. 
mission to manage wildlife on the Allegheny National Forest by planting food 
strips, constructing ponds, improving woodland borders, releasing and prun- 
ing fruit trees, etc. Already much work has been done and more is currently 
being undertaken. This is the kind of cooperative long range planning that 
pays big dividends. 








FARM-GAME PROGRAM 


Since its inception in 1936 the cooperative farm-game program has un- 
questionably been one of the most popular public relations undertakings of 
the Commission. It has not only opened over a million acres of land here- 
tofore close to public shooting, but it has created mutual respect and admira- 
tion on the part of the Commission, the farmers and the sportsmen. During 
the two years just passed, 692 farms containing 94,896 acres were added to 
this ever-growing program which now numbers 175 projects in 48 counties 
of the Commonwealth. 


WILDLIFE PROTECTION 

There were 2,055 fewer prosecutions for violations of the Game Law dur- 
ing this biennium than there were during the previous two year period— 
8,877 compared with 10,932. The decrease is believed due to the educational 
efforts among all and especially the new generation of hunters. The law- 
breaker and the vandal will likely always be with us, but the new philosophy 
of sportsmanship which is being inculcated in tomorrow’s youngsters by the 
Commission, the outdoor writers and the up-and-going sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions will, in the years to come, be reflected in a reduced number of violations 
and a greater respect for the need of sound laws and their observance. 


By all means note the ten year summary of prosecutions which appears on 
page 108, and the hunting license revocations which immediately follow. 
The fact that 2,767 persons had their hunting privileges suspended for viola- 
tions of a major character should make potential cheaters realize that dis- 
honesty begets only penalties and dishonor. 


RABIES EPIDEMIC 
The Commission planned and put into effect a program to control one of 
the biggest outbreaks of rabies in the history of the Commonwealth. Respond- 
ing to an SOS from the State Departments of Health and Agriculture, every 
available Game Protector, and every able bodied employe from the Harris- 
burg office who could be spared, was assigned to work the affected areas. 


The endeavor cost approximately a hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
but this was not counted while a single human life was at stake. For a com- 
plete report on this outstanding predator and rabies control campaign see 
page 111. All who played a part in it are to be highly commended for their 
efforts. The Bucks County Court exonerated the Executive Director and 
Game Protector who were arrested for spreading the poison. The court 
ruled that the Commonwealth could operate such a program in behalf of 
public health and safty, therefore agents of the State were not responsible 
when performing their prescribed duties. 


FURBEARERS 
A low market on long haired furbearers lessened the initiative of trappers 
consequently there was a tremendous increase in the number of raccoons, 
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1S Photo by Ralph Cady. 
A serious rabies outbreak called for collective planning by several State agencies and 
n the Federal Government. In the group above are left to right: John C. Herman, Vice and 
; Acting President of the Game Commission, Howard J. Martley, U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
é Service, H. L. Brunner, Dept. of Agriculture, Everett M. Mercer and Howard A. Marrill, 
a U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, Wm. D. Schrack, Jr., Dept. of Health, Clifford C. Presnail, 
S- U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service, and Thos. D. Frye, Executive Director, Game Commission. 
yf 
1. skunks and opossums. Muskrats on the other hand became alarmingly scarce 
y and the season was closed during 1950. Nonetheless Pennsylvania trappers 
> reaped a harvest of 838,772 furbearers for which they were paid $1,353,354.94. 
| BOUNTIES 
‘ The bounty on the red fox, removed in 1949, was reestablished in June 
. 1951 because of the increase in population and because the fur value of 
. the animals was not sufficient inducement for trappers to harvest them. 
i However, 26,462 were taken during the last half of the biennium which 
t helped somewhat in keeping the animals in check. 
f Other predators for which a reward was paid included 20,747 weasels, 
: 39,060 gray foxes, 3,191 great horned owls and 32 goshawks. The bounty paid 
for all of these predators amounted to $298,742.50. 
The bounty on the goshawk, which had been effective since 1949, was 
removed May 31, 1951. Too few of the birds occur within the Common- 
; wealth to warrant a control program which would result in the killing of 
many beneficial hawks through improper identification. 
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PROPAGATION 


State Game Farm operations set a new record. The achievements are, for 
the most part, 4 wen statistically and can be appreciated only by refer. 
ence to the text. However, we should be remiss if we did not emphasize here 
the Day-old Pheasant Chick Program under which more than 390,000 of 
these youngsters were shipped from the Game Farms to interested sportsmen 
and farmer-cooperators whose lands are open to public hunting. From al] 
sources a total of 542,216 pheasants were released—the highest number ever 
liberated by the Commission. 








' TRAINING 

The Sixth Class of 20 Student Game Protectors which started its course 
of instruction on May I, 1950, completed one year of intensive training on 
April 28, 1951. The Seventh Class of 17 Student Officers began its schooling 
on May 25, 1952. All of these men were selected on a competitive basis, 

In addition a number of beneficial in-service conferences were held for 
salaried field officers, research workers, deputy game protectors and foremen 
of food and cover activities. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A well informed and interested people are an understanding and coopera- 
tive people. Realizing this the Commission expanded its output of informa- 
tion on wildlife projects, programs and developments. This service paid 
tremendous dividends to the increased number of outdoor writers who use 
our news to improve the material in their columns. Commission personnel 
frequently visited these correspondents so they would have a better grasp 
of the all over wildlife conservation picture, and these contacts established 
very friendly relations and resulted in a greatly improved job of outdoor re- 
porting. 

CONSERVATION EDUCATION: 

One of the most forward steps in the conservation education program 
was the establishment of a statewide program among the Future Farmers 
of America to improve conditions for wildlife on their lands. It was jointly 
sponsored by the Department of Public Instruction and the Game Com- 
mission on a competitive basis, the winners to receive cash awards from a 
$1,000 subsidy allocated from the Game Fund. Other cooperative groups 
which the Commission helped support financially included the Teacher's 
Laboratory, State College—$1,000; The Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia—$2,000; The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh—$1,000; and the Forensic 
League of the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh—$500. 

The format of the Pennsylvania GAME News was considerably improved 
and while the number of pages was doubled, the size of the magazine was 
reduced. The changes resulted in much greater circulation. 

Several new motion pictures, new color charts of birds and mammals and 
other educational literature were prepared and distributed and thousands of 
visual aid programs were presented in the schools, before sportsmen’s clubs 
and at other gatherings, details of which can be found on page 91. 


RESEARCH 
Several major studies were completed including one on the mammals of 
the Commonwealth, the management of the cottontail rabbit, environmental 
control on forest lands for game management, predators and predator con- 
trol methods, and a survey of migratory waterfowl. 


Other studies currently in operation include one on the white-tailed deer, 
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Photo by Ralph Cady. 
Thos. D. Frye, Executwe Director of the Commission, smilingly presents diplomas to 
members of the sixth student officer graduating class. 
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Photo by Leo Luttringer. 

The Commission and the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs have enjoyed wholesome te- 
lations through the years. During the period of this report the above officers administered 
the program of the Federation. Left to right: Ray Armstrong, currently Ist Vice Presi- 
dent, Dale Furst, former President, Joe Barkley, Current President, Dr. C. A. Mortimer 
(deceased) former Secretary-Treasurer, Merrill Merrits, former President, Robert Cooper, 
former President, Other current officers include Steve Emmanual, 2nd Vice-President, Charles 
Nehf, Secretary and Glenn C. Dodds, Treasurer. 


the wild turkey, woodcock, degree of survival of rabbits liberated under 
the live trapping program, the need for safety colors for hunting clothing, 
and miscellaneous projects designed to improve wildlife and hunting condi- 
tions. 
SPORTSMEN’S COOPERATION 
The Commission invited sportsmen’s and other groups to meet and dis-, 
cuss mutual problems, especially the hunting seasons and bag limits. and 
two such conferences were held during the biennium. The Executive Direc- 
tor and members of the staff were present at the annual meetings of the 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, in addition to a member of the Commis- 
sion. 
CONFERENCES ATTENDED 


Certain members of the Commission, the Executive Director, and the Ad- 
ministrative Staff attended and frequently participated in quite a few im- 
portant national conferences as follows: 

Two meetings of the International Association of Fish, Game and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners were attended—one in Memphis, Tennessee, September 
14 and 15, 1950 and the other in Rochester, New York on September 10 and 
11, 1951. 

Three North American Wildlife Conferences—one at San Francisco in 
March 1950; one at Milwaukee, March 5-7, 1951; and one at Miami, March 
17-19, 1952. 

Two Northeast Regional Conferences—at Wilmington, Delaware, in March 
1950; and at Jackson’s Mills, West Virginia, April 1-4, 1952. 

The Outdoor Writer’s of America Association’s conferences at Moosehead 
Lake, Maine, June 10-16, 1950 and Escanaba, Michigan, July 1951 also were 
attended. 
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Two annual meetings of the Conservation Law Enforcement Chief's Asso- 
ciation, one at Annapolis, Maryland in 1951, the other at Orleans, Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts in 1952. 

Special meetings included the Atlantic Waterfowl Council, Washington, 
D. C., on January 28 and 29, 1952 and two important conferences on the 
serious rabies problem existing in the eastern states. One of these meetings, 
known as the Intersfate Meeting on Rabies Control, was held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York on January 25, 1952. The other, held at Washington, 
D. C. on June 2 and 3, 1952, resulted in the formation of the Eastern Rabies 
Control Council. ' 

LEGISLATION 

New laws and amendments to existing laws were enacted as follows: 

Section 714. An individual is now permitted to transport a cut up, un- 
marked portion of big game if such individual can furnish the name and 
address of the person who killed the animal and any other information re- 
quired to properly establish its legal possession. 

Section 806. Uncased and unwrapped guns and loose ammunition may 
now be carried in vehicles at any time, provided the guns are unloaded. 

Section 411. Extends the seasons for certain classes of Regulated Shoot- 
ing Grounds. In areas where pheasants and quail do not thrive and normally 
produce a shootable supply of these birds, or on those grounds which are 
commercially operated and are open to public use, the season for ringneck 
pheasants, bobwhite quail, chukar pee and mallard or black ducks 
more than two generations removed from the wild shall be fixed by the 
Commission without regard to the general state-wide open season for small 
game, thus leaving the seasons entirely at the discretion of the Commission. 

On all other Regulated Shooting Grounds the season for such domestically 
produced ringneck pheasants, bobwhite quail, chukar partridges and mallard 
or black ducks more than two generations removed from the wild, shall 
begin on the opening day of the season for such game birds as fixed by law 
or by Commission regulations, and continue through the last day of February. 

Mallard or black ducks less than two generations removed from the wild 
may be taken on all Regulated Shooting Grounds only in accordance with 
the season established for waterfowl hunting by Federal regulations in effect 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Section 721. Provides that the period of Retriever Trials shall be from 
the first day of October to the 3lst day of March, in lieu of the present provi- 
sion of the Game Law, which is from October 15 to December 31. 

Section 501. A subsection (e) was added to this section which provides 
that in each year in which there is an open season for hunting deer there 
shall in addition be an open season for hunting deer with bows and arrows 
exclusively, unless otherwise declared by resolution of the Commission. The 
Commission is authorized to fix the duration of the season and sex of deer 
to be killed. A special license obtainable at the Pennsylvania Department of 
Revenue, Harrisburg, Pa., for $2.00 is required in addition to the regular 
resident or non-resident hunting license. 

Section 501. Subsection (b) was amended to direct the Commission to re- 
move all protection on raccoons or declare an open season on such animals 
or direct the killing and disposition of them in such manner as the case 
may require in counties infested by rabies if investigation or information 
obtained by the Department of Agriculture should warrant such drastic 
action. 

Section 808.1. A new law which prohibits hunting or shooting within 
burial grounds under penalty of $10.00 for each offense. 













































Photo by A. L. Lewis Studio, Reynoldsville, Pa, 

Anna (Mrs. William E.) Johnson, of Summerville, was the first person to report the 
killing of a deer with a bow and arrow during the new special archery season. It weighed 
135 lbs. hog-dressed and had six points. 


Section 704. Permits the use of semi-automatic shotguns for the hunting 
and killing of small game, predators and unprotected birds. 

Section 701. Authorizes the possession of game lawfully killed during the 
open season up to and including July Ist of the year immediately following; 
eliminates $1.00 permits for possession after sixty days; and allows possession 
of live raccoons when taken in season without previously required permit. 

Act No. 249. Eliminates the right of licensees and certain residents of 
the respective counties to abrogate an antlerless deer season declared by the 
Commission. It requires the Commission to decide the number of antlerless 
deer hunting licenses to be issued in each county at $1.10 each. (Later 
amended to $1.15) Such licenses may be issued to holders .of nonresident 
and resident hunting licenses; provided, however, that no licenses shall be 
issued to nonresidents except during a period of 30 days immediately pre- 
ceding the opening date of the season. Sixty per cent of the licenses will be 
issued by the County Treasurer of the County in which such licenses are to 
be used, while the remaining forty percent will be issued by Department 
of Revenue. (See amendment by Act No. 566) 

Act No. 566. Amends Act No. 249 cited in the preceding item, by increas: 
ing the license fee from $1.10 to $1.15 and by providing that such licenses 
and tags shall be issued solely by the County Treasurer in counties where 
such deer may be hunted and killed. 

Section 719. Advances the opening of the dog training period from August 
20 to August I. 

Act No. 324. Amends Section 401 of, and adds Section 418.1 to the Game 
Law. The new act authorizes the Game Commission to issue free special 
permits to disabled veterans having hunting licenses, who served in the 
active military or naval forces of the U. S., and who are suffering from 
paraplegia and have permanent paralysis of both legs and lower parts of the 
body, or who are suffering from hemiplegia and have permanent paralysis of 
one leg and one arm or either side of the body, resulting from traumatic 
injury to the spinal cord or brain, or who have suffered amputation of both 
feet or one hand and one foot, sustained through enemy action or accident 
while in such active military or naval service, permitting them to hunt under 
Commission regulations from automobiles. 
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BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting and Service 


HUNTING LICENSES 


Pennsylvania’s wildlife conservation program is supported mainly by sports- 
men through their hunting license fees. Additional revenue is received from 
penalties, special permits, timber sales and Federal Aid. 

License sales fluctuate from year to year and programs must be restricted to 
funds available. While the record of 854,840 resident licenses sold in 1948 
still stands, the sale of 30,014 nonresident licenses in 1951 tops the previous 
record of 28,085 licenses sold in 1948. 








.. The State Department of Revenue handles all matters relating to the 
the issuance of hunting licenses, including the settlement of accounts with agents 
hed and. the transmission of monies accruing from this source to the Treasury 


Department for deposit in the Game Fund. The number of licenses issued 
during the past 5 years is given below. 


ne Resident Nonresident 

he Year Fee Number Fee Number Total 

ag; se $2.00 822,423* $15.00 28,012 850,435 

on se $2.00 854,840* $15.00 28,085 882,923 

‘it, Se So ae $3.15 815,915* $20.00 24,032 839,947 

of ar $3.15 808,171* $20.00 26,001 834,172 

he SE nin vcey4:s $3.15 826,044* $20.00 31,278 857,322 

es *Includes free licenses issued to members of the Armed Forces and Dis- 

fer abled Veterans, as~ follows: 

* Members of The Disabled 

re- Year Armed Forces __ Veterans Total 

be ats stains neem site BIN Ts. xrays ee A eer’ ee 

to rds Hikes Am + Renews ae DOR it godin: deh atnedh sada ee 3,770 

nt TSE TS ree 5,581 SORT ccannenaedt COR 5,856 
RE its seine 344.06 5,598 Bes cattainnn + hana (000 iy 6,223 

AS EA citindionn + ales tid 15,317 El sha heey sana} «pat 15,695 

es **Authorized by the 1949 General Assembly. 

7 SPECIAL ARCHERY SEASON 

st Exercising for the first time provisions of a new law providing for a 
special archery season and special archery licenses, the Commission declared 

1€ such a season for male deer with two or more points to one antler from 

al | October 15 to October 27 inclusive in 1951. The number of modern Robin 

€ Hoods who responded to this invitation was surprising; 5,542 obtained 

n licenses and 33 of them killed deer. The sport is expected to increase in 

e popularity as time goes on. In order to help the novice learn how properly 

of to handle archery equipment the Commission is producing a motion picture 

: on “How to Shoot the Bow.” 

it HUNTING ACCIDENTS 

a Every known educational and publicity medium was used to make hunters 


safety conscious. Nonetheless some mishaps did occur. There will always be 































Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Teach the youth how to handle firearms properly today and you will 
have fewer accidents tomorrow. 


gunning accidents just as there will always be automobile accidents. But if 
the Commission did not constantly carry on intensified safety programs the 
number of tragedies would no doubt be many more. 


During the two year period there were 41 fatal and 835 non-fatal accidents. 
There was one fatality for every 40,834 hunters, based on the two year 
average of 837,105 gunners. A 28 year compilation (1924-1951) disclosed an 
average of 39 fatal accidents annually, 43.2% of which were self-inflicted. 
During this long period the average was one fatality for every 16,376 
hunters, based on an average of 639,242 gunners. 


The Commission commends all safe hunters and urges them to impart 
their wisdom, knowledge and experience to the young crop of nimrods in 
the making. 


LIST OF HUNTING ACCIDENTS DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Self-inflicted: 


Fatal ........ 7 10 14 15 8 6 10 4 9 
Non-fatal ... 38 36 36 66 66 67 71 69 86 
Inflicted by others: 
Fatal ....... 20 13 23 14 21 17 15 12 16 
Non-fatal ... 153 173 196 271 360 351 382 380 300 
Totals .. 218 232 269 366 455 441 478 465 411 


Licenses issued: 582,734 607,900 713,621 856,020 850,435 882,925 839,942 834,172 840,037 
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GAME KILL 


Hunters reap more than just game in the bag, such as wholesome out- 
door recreation, good companionship, etc., but they too often forget these 
benefits and measure success by the size of their bag. So the Commission 
must manage its program carefully and wisely to provide an adequate 
supply of wildlife to satisfy the fellows who pay the bill. Someday when 
they reach the rocking chair stage of life they will realize there were other 
dividends which accrued to their pleasure besides so much game in the pot. 
A quick summary shows that the kill of turkeys, ruffed grouse, ringnecks, 
¢ quail, rails, gallinules, coots, wild waterfowl and doves increased over the 
previous two-year period. There was a decrease in the kill of deer, bears, 
rabbits, hares, Hungarian partridges, squirrels, raccoons, woodcocks and 
woodchucks. Although the number of pieces of game killed during this 
period fell short of the 6,559,760 killed during the previous two years, it was 
nonetheless a bountiful harvest. 

The figures on the big game kill are based on individual Game-Kill Re- 
ra ports while the small game kill was based on the field officers’ estimates. The 
table below shows the kill by species and years: 


Season of 1950 Season of 1951 


NOVEMBER—1952 
















a y ye % a 









Species Number Number 
gg EN ree 23,302 34,582* 

2 SN NEE, FERRETS oo nn khan nae Acces 31,515 37,952 
_ OOO 82 eect. Fac de cP le dives 54,817 72,534 
eds ESL Aek EVE SAIL 354 429 

ey PAAR 2 OY! Se A ea Cee 1,553,968 1,258,246 

ee ceewennaesy S222 aS 1,445 1,506 

es i eS cork ee 15 69 

f SOUTER we a weerp ache dey bd 546,574 541,158 
h OS RPE Pee en aie ips 74,649 99,413 
es NT AAA elilelleties Diy 5,278 8,962 
gS BRT eee 36,403 45,250 

ts. TTT ree 353,279 385,598 
ar gh RS IC Sey a Rin Ba een oe 4,461 7,363 
an EE Ss. s Goes) Sh aoe fe eee hee tae 17,500 14,409 
od. Rails, Gallinules and Coots .............. 4,925 6,755 
76 Geneneee (Blackbirds)’:. 006.060 ewido II “ee FS 
Ce ree iii cis bid ifaw fie 6 52,519 56,529 

rt ENE inti vaii's « Vals wrk .hew. eve 251,648 258,314 
in TYE iy oso viv ilkes aia « dada slnntds FORE) GaRE: 10,533 8,215 
Retal. Manther «ca dha ls és bs aaslew oe 2,968,368 2,764,750 


#Unprotected—No data. 








*Includes 33 deer killed during the Special Archery Season. 
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ANTLERLESS DEER SEASONS 


Deer, still too numerous for their food supply in many sections, 
required additional cropping and special antlerless deer seasons were estab 
lished in 1950 and 1951 to accomplish that purpose. 


1950 

The special season in 1950 was held November 27 and 28 just ahead of 
the buck season beginning on the 29th. No special deer permits were re. 
quired and nonresident hunters were permitted to participate. 

The Commission’s action evoked the usual controversy and regular abroga- 
tion petitions were filed by residents of Bedford, Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Elk, Franklin, Fulton, Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, Pike, Snyder and 
Sullivan counties, who held licenses during 1949, or who otherwise were 
qualified, which automatically closed these counties. A number of petitions 
from other counties also were filed, but they did not meet the requirements 
of law. The season applied to 53 of the 67 counties, and 31,515 antlerless deer 
were killed. 





1951 

1951 season was held December 14 and 15 but it was established under 
new amendments to section 501 of the Game Law which required that 
Special Licenses costing $1.10 should be issued in such numbers as is deemed 
necessary to limit the number of persons who may hunt for antlerless deer 
in any county. The quota established for 66 counties (Philadelphia County 
was excepted) was 225,000 of which 223,070 licenses were issued and 37,952 
deer taken. 

In the opinion of the Commission not enough deer were killed in both 
seasons to correct the situation and it will be necessary to establish another 
antlerless season during 1952. 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
The financial status during the period covered by this report is set 
forth on charts and detailed tabular statements which appear in the appendix 
and in summarized form as follows: 


During the first year the sum of $3,796,733.03 was credited to the Game 
Fund, the second year $4,147,253.19, or a total of $7,943,986.22. 

Expenditures for the first year were $4,028,782.81, the second year 
$4,248,617.01, or a total of $8,277,399.82. 

This is the first biennial period in which the financial operations were 
based on the increased license fees which became effective September 1, 
1949. The previous biennium (1949-1950) included one year’s operations 
at the old license fee ($2.00 for resident and $15.00 for nonresident) and 
one at the increased fees of $3.15 resident and $20.00 nonresident. 

The comparative figures below will be of interest: 


Biennium Revenue Expenditures 
_ EPpererrr ye $3,016,911.71 $2,945,213.83 
ree 3,309,727.38 2,918,605.44 
a er 3,068,006.83 2,427,912.20 
| Perens er 3,294,685.42 2,871,370.06 
en 4,726,918.63 5,326,214.28 
ro 6,583,771.89 6,687,360.53 


SS. 8504 he wa wee os 7,943,986.22 8,277,399.82 
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EARMARKED FUND 

ons Under the Game Law not less than $1.25 from each resident hunter's 

tab license fee shall be used for improving and maintaining natural wildlife 
habitat on land that is available for public hunting; the purchase, mainte- 
nance, operation, rental and storage of equipment used in this work; the 
urchase, distribution, p}anting, cultivating and harvesting of game foods; 

of the purchase, trapping and distribution of all species of game; and protecting 

re- the property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

The table below shows the expenditures in relationship to the minimum 
0B a- amount required by law during the three years this program has been in 
eld, operation: 
and Minimum Amount 
ere Year Ending Expenditures Required 
Ome May 31, 1950 ........ $1,211,687.72 $1,012,917.50 
i May 81, 1951 ........ 1,266,856.18 1,000,696.25 

May 31, 1952 ........ 1,095,482.26 1,012,528.75 
der Teta ..... dirs $3,574,482.16 $3,026,142.50 
hat $548,399.66 in excess of the minimum required by law was used to con- 
we duct this special program. 
nty STATUS OF GAME FUND 
N52 More money was spent during this period that any time in the Commis- 
sion’s history. Not only was all the current revenue of $7,943,986.22 absorbed, 
ath but an additional $333,413.60 was expended from the cash balance of 
ler $1,722,982.94 left over from the previous biennium. Despite the expanded 
program, there was a sufficient operating balance of $1,398,569.34 remaining 
on June 1, 1952, to finance the continuing programs on a pay as you go 
basis from June 1 through September 30, when the funds from the new 
i licenses became available. 
ix 
CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
ne The table below gives the actual consideration paid for land purchased 
to date together with the estimated value of other capital items as of May 
at 31, 1952: 
State Game Lands (1920-1952) .............e eee, $4,268,197.68* 
+ Buildings on State Game Lands ............,...4.: 131,945.00+ 
Pr Game Propagation Farms (including land, buildings, 
al and equipment) ........ cece eeeecccsneecsaees 523,715.044 
Equipment (including automobiles, trucks, tractors 
QUE) baie oa. Sui i Ds 0s EUS CNET 6 it 26. 332,682.62+ 
NN a5 be es cas WA Aas C1 DO $5,191,657.44 
*Consideration paid for lands (including title and survey costs). 
#Estimated value as of May 31, 1952. 
Tables 1, 2 and 3 on pages 120 to 125 inclusive give information on ex- 
penditures for maintenance and replacement of certain capital items, money 
for which must be allocated from current revenue. 

















Photo by Walter A. Romanski, Reading Eagle. 


Public Relations 


The Game Commission greatly increased its output of wildlife informa- 
tion, particularly through press and radio services. Wishing to keep people 
interested, cooperative and helpful it utilized these and other channels to 
inform the general public on wildlife projects, problems and developments. 
The columns and programs of Outdoor Writers, particularly, were improved 
and increased, due to the greater flow of factual material to them and 
the splendid cooperation received from them. More frequent visits with 
them by Commission personnel resulted in a better understanding of 
Pennsylvania’s wildlife problems and an improved job of imparting this 
information to their readers. 

All public relations and wildlife conservation efforts have been directed 
toward providing current and accurate wildlife information to the public 
for the purpose of educating the people in wildlife needs and enlisting 
their sympathy and help in the broad conservation programs. 

In addition to conducting many programs before schools, sportsmen’s | 
organizations, service clubs, granges, youth groups and others, the Con-| 
servation Education Assistance became well acquainted with the Outdoor 
Writers, radio commentators and newspaper editors in their sections which = 
paid off in a more sympathetic and enlightened public. Due in large part) 
to the efforts of the Division Supervisors who themselves assumed a leading” 
role in the “know your outdoors better,” program, District Game Protectors ™ 
participated to a much larger extent in improving the Commission’s service 
to those who disseminate wildlife information to all. 

The number of wildlife news releases sent to outdoor writers, commenta: ” 
tors and newspaper editors from the central office of the Commission in-~ 
creased considerably and the quality was improved. Numerous items, more § 
local in nature, were distributed to newspapers in their administrative areas | 
by division office personnel. They and the District Game Protectors also 
participated in many radio programs and some telecasts dealing with wild-— 
life, hunting safety, the game law, and regulations on game and fur seasons. 

The net result of this cooperative work has been a better coverage of ~ 
the state’s wildlife program by the press and other public information 
mediums, through which the people are kept abreast of events, develop- 3 
ments and progress. 
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Conservation Education 


More emphasis was placed on conservation education than ever before 
on a state-wide, all-age coverage. 

Realizing that much success of any wildlife program is measured by the 
interest of those who have the greatest stake in its future, and who are 
better able by their youth and energy to physically and morally insure its 
prepetuation, the Commission aimed its efforts toward at least two youth 
groups—the Future Farmers and the school children. 

A program for Future Farmers was established April 1951, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Public Instruction so that upwards of 12,000 
otential farmers annually would have an opportunity to improve conditions 
for wildlife on their farms in competition with each other for cash awards. 
Those awards, totalling $1,000, were subsidized by the Commission and will 
be presented to the winners at the close of the school term in 1952. 

A careful study was made of the programs of all the Federal, State and 
private conservation agencies in the Commonwealth to learn what each 
is doing. The extent to which 26 organizations concerned are working to 
conserve the natural resources was so enormous that an article divulging 
their activities was prepared and published in the April and May 1951 issues 
of GAME News. By being familiar with each other’s programs, policies, pub- 
lications, etc., and by knowing how each one can help the other, the con- 
servation program can progress more rapidly in the years to come. 

A close liaison was maintained with the Department of Public Instruction 
which helped screen the Commission’s numerous publications so that maxi- 


Photo by Hain Wolf. 
Twenty-one different breeds of hunting dogs were displayed at the State Farm Show 
in January 1952. The preformance was witnessed by several thousand persons. Above 
Herbert Kendrick, editor of the Dog Column in Pennsylvania Game News, learns from 
John Herman, member of the Game Commission, some of the hunting characteristics of 
his German Weimaraner. 
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mum _ teacher- “pupil use could be derived from them. Wildlife conservation 
is now inculcated in nearly every portion of the elementary courses of study 
and in the science courses. 

The Department of Forests and Waters and the Fish and Game Commis. 
sions cooperated in the preparation, and agreed to finance the publication 
of a manual for Jr. Sportsmen’s Clubs which is to keynote an aggressive state. 
wide program for young sportsmen. Work on the manual is under way and 
it should be available sometime during the 1952-53 school year. 

The Commission again contributed $1,000 toward the operation of the 
Conservation Laboratory at State College, so that more teachers can 
become better equipped to discuss the natural resources with their pupils. 
During the two summer sessions in 1952, 62 teachers were enrolled in 
the outdoor workshop; in 1951 61 attended. 

It would be very helpful if all teachers had a conservation background 
before they entered their profession. It is encouraging therefore to note 
that one State Teacher’s College has included an outdoor laboratory as a 
part of its extra curriculae activities—The West Chester State Teacher's 
College, West Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Outdoor workshops recall another splendid conservation endeavor—the 
Jr. Conservation Camp sponsored every summer by the Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. The camp is located at the State College Forestry Camp, several 
miles southwest of State College. In 1951 there were four gem representing 
a total of 130 boys. Each group received approximately 12 days instruction 
between June 10 and July 27, 1951. In 1952 there were four groups of 
boys, totaling 156. The camp period began June 8 and ended July 31, 1952. 





Photo by Ralph Cady. 
Members of the Penna. State Archery Association provided thrills for many on-lookers 
as they demonstrated their skill with the bow and arrow in the State Farm Show Arena. 
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The Game Commission was assigned one and one-half days of each 12-day 
riod for its part of the over-all conservation program. The boys were 
instructed in firearms safety and hunting courtesy, and received rifle instruc- 
tion, which included actual firing on the range and the opportunity to 
qualify for a National Rifle Association Ranger Medal. Predator trapping 
with a practical demonstration was also given. One evening was devoted 
to an open forum discussion of field problems of the Commission, or habits 
of wildlife, followed by motion pictures. The Executive Director and staff 
members visited the camp and addressed each class. The Commission’s 
part of the program ended with a field safety and wildlife identification 
roblem. Prizes were awarded for rifle shooting and the field problem. 
While this program is subsidized by the Federation, all the conservation 
agencies contribute physically and materially to it through their personnel, 
instruction, literature and visual aids. 


Other agencies were also encouraged to foster conservation education 
programs and cash subsidies were furnished to a number of them for this 
worthy purpose. The Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh; The Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia; and the Forensic League of the University of Pitts- 
burgh were all cooperators in this supplemental undertaking. 

In order to make the GAME News more interesting and attractive, and 
easier to handle and carry, several new features were added, the format 
was changed, and the size reduced from 834” x 1134” to 6” x 9”. These 
changes resulted in greater circulation. From a paid circulation of 44,169 
on September I, 1950 the number of readers increased to 51,724 as of June 1, 
1952, an increase of 7,555. Subscriptions received from June 1, 1950 to June 1, 
1952 amounted to $61,697.04. 


Special issues and inserts were printed to disseminate important informa- 
tion. For example regular Commission bulletins which heretofor were 
published separately, in limited numbers, were released as Special Issues of 
the magazine at the rate of two a year, thus giving every subscriber 14 issues 
instead of 12. In addition educational inserts, many of them in color, were 
prepared on specific subjects or projects. The inserts, usually numbering four 
to sixteen pages, were subsequently reprinted for school and other educa- 
tional use. 


Special issues and inserts published under the new format are as follows: 


Special Issues Special Inserts 

Deer Problem Biennial Report 

Year-Round Pleasures for Sportsmen Autumn Food for Wildlife 
Our Wildlife Heritage Farm Youth & Wildlife 
Bobwhite Quail Penna. Wildlife & Its Tracks 


The Ringneck Pheasant in Penna. 
Penna. Springtime Birds 
Attracting Birds 

Some Penna. Snakes 

Ruffed Grouse 


Special issues may be obtained in reasonable quantities by teachers and 
Scout leaders, etc., at no cost. 

For those who are interested in the state’s wildlife, its protection and per- 
petuation, and conservation in its many phases, we recommend the Penn- 
sylvania GAME News. Subscription rates are $1.00 for 1 year; $1.50 for 2 
years; and $2.00 for 3 years, with a special rate of 50 cents a year for 
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sportsmen’s clubs and youth groups which send in 10 or more subscriptions 
at one time. 

Occasionally publications do not lend themselves to publication as Special 
Issues of GAME News. One book was prepared and released which will ap. 
peal to all bird lovers—“Birds of the Pymatuning Region” by Wm. Grimm, 
It contains 226 pages, 8 beautiful color plates and a profusion of excellent 
photograps and line drawings. It costs $1.00 and can be obtained at the 
Commission’s offices in Harrisburg or at the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanct- 
uary, Linesville, Crawford County, where the Commission employs a natural- 
ist-lecturer every summer to acquaint the thousands of visitors with the 
natural history of that wildlife paradise. 

“Pennsylvania Wildlife,” a 48 page booklet on the early history and 
current program of the Commission, replete with 21 color plates of game 
birds and animals and fur-bearers, was completely rewritten and is now 
available for 25 cents a copy. 

“Pennsylvania Birdlife,”” containing 6 full color plates of 124 species and 
80 photographs, also was revised and reprinted. It sells for 50 cents a copy. 
These publications are extremely informative and popular. 

Many persons who read this report will be familiar with the first set of 
4 color bird charts the Commission published for school use several years 
ago. They consisted of a chart on game birds, one on hawks, one on winter 
birds and one on summer birds. They sell for 50 cents each or $1.50 per 
set of four. It will be good news to learn that these charts, long out of 
print, were again published and are now available. 


It will be even better news to many, especially teachers, to know that a 
companion set of four color charts, including one on owls, another on 
summer birds and two on game and fur-bearing animals, were published 
a few months ago and are available at $1.50 per set. They proved so 
popular that several state conservation departments and the National Audu- 
bon Society reprinted them by special permission. A list of the Commission’s 
free and paid literature will be furnished upon request. 

Some indication of the demand for paid literature can be obtained by 
scrutinizing the following list. In the 24 months covered by this report 
$9,381.40 was transmitted to the Department of Revenue for the sale of 
these publications: 


1,587 Sets Bird Charts 
518 Sets Mammal Charts 
437 Single Charts 
1,138 Sets Conservation Series 
6,532 Copies Pennsylvania Birdlife 
1,115 Copies Pennsylvania Birds of Prey 
3,511 Copies Pennsylvania Wildlife (No. 18) 
2,062 Copies Sportsman’s Guide to Wild Ducks 
859 Copies Farmer and Wildlife 
10 Copies Legal Procedure 
627 Copies Sportsmen’s Maps 
3 Copies Birds of the Pymatuning Region 
4 Copies Bulletin No. 19 
20 Copies Bulletin No. 17 
4 Copies Bulletin No. 15 
100 Copies Predacious Animals 
814 Copies September (1950) Special Issue GAME News 
581 Copies March (1951) Special Issue GAME News 
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The demand for good educational motion pictures becomes greater every 
ear, and our ability to provide them is taxed more and more. We produced 
only three films ourselves during the biennium—a short classroom picture 
titled “Birds of Home and Garden,” which contains the actual bird songs 
as background music; “Days Afield,” a pleasant, colorful picture on pheasant, 
rabbit, squirrel, woodcock and wild turkey hunting; and “Farmer Brown 
and Me,” a delightful story for youngsters about the wildlife that a garrulous 
old barn owl observed from his home in Farmer Brown’s loft. 

Three additional pictures were completed and will be released soon. One 
of them is a 400 ft. sound and color film on “How to Shoot Safely.” Another 
teaches the fundamentals of archery, and the last is a duck hunting saga of 
the Susquehanna River. 

Although the demand for wildlife and natural history subjects for TV 
purposes is considerable, it will become much greater as more ultra-high 
frequency stations are established. With this in mind many of our future 

roductions will include short sound reels which can be used on television. 
The Commission has qualified cameramen in each of the six field divisions. 
These employes, officially designated as Conservation Education Assistants, 
contribute much interesting and educational material. 

Films were acquired from outside sources as follows: 


SS eee ets 800 ft., color and sound 
SS Bl Serer 800 ft., color and sound 
Spotty the Fawn ...5.....ccesseveveess 400 ft., color and sound 
The Adventures of the Outdoor Kids ....1200 ft., color and sound 
ES ee teen gar ey 1200 ft., color and sound 
TNE Pes ek eae) vee eee e ear 400 f{t., color and sound 


“The Adventures of the Outdoor Kids” which parallels the page on “Out- 
door Kids” appearing as a regular feature in the GAME News, was produced 
for the conservation education of the youth of the Commonwealth. 

Some idea of the extent to which our motion pictures were used can be 
ascertained to a degree from the activity reports of the six Conservation Edu- 
cation Assistants. In the aggregate these men appeared at more than four 
thousand meetings, attended by hundreds of thousands of persons. They 
are performing a great conservation education service. 

Following are the groups before which they appeared: 


SU, SEE od 504k + coace Sialenes te tek baleen 424 
SD I ce. 0) cx: 0's eee als Bae ome AMROR ISBNS Bees 85 
Spertemen’s: Gaeeps cose eiicwel ERI a le Ad 2552 
Caevae ASOT Sa . . UER II, FOOHOI RT 516 
wae Pere eS Se. eee es ets aes ae 90 
ere SEND oh. ws eve can een en eas tr tees 209 
IE a on ois Ree Fars ose ved RITES <A 10 
IIAEY co. onde Sb bv db Wins RN b ed Ubae abe Redd 34 
I ork os ie cena bas dia eb bie eG UTOMEOD waldle « 20 
Trapping Demonstrations .............0esseeeeee 64 

EE: PUD os os sn ncsacessneed sts peeeeeeaes 4004 


Civic groups include such organizations as Rotary, Kiwanis, Women’s 
Clubs, ete. 
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Youth groups include Granges, Scouts, Future Farmers, 4-H Clubs, ete. 

Visual aids are not confined to motion pictures. Approximately five 
thousand 35mm kodachrome slides were acquired for special classroom lec. 
tures and for use in the four Admatic Machines which are used at large 
sportsmen’s gatherings, teacher’s institutes, youth conferences and other 
occasions where the conservation message may be effectively, portrayed. The 
Admatic Machines accommodate 30 slides and contain a record player which 
narrates each subject as it appears on the screen. This equipment is so versa 
tile that it is possible to synchronize bird songs with slides of the actual 
songsters in this light, easily portable device. 


Many still pictures were also obtained for illustrating the Commis.” 
sion’s publications and to provide embellishment for exhibits and other 
special purposes. 

Laboratory work for these purposes necessitated the enlarging of more 
than 2500 pictures mostly 8” x 10”; the contact printing of over 8400 sub. 
jects, principally 2” x 2” and 4” x 5”; the developing and processing of 
more than 5600 negatives, and much copy and related work. In addition 
82 color transparencies size 11” x 14” and 12” x 20” were prepared especially 
for display purposes at the several major exhibits. 


The Commission has always believed in the old philosophy that “seeing” 
is believing” and its three major wildlife exhibits displayed at the State 
Farm Show, Harrisburg; Allegheny County Free Fair, Pittsburgh; and the™ 
Moter Boat and Sportsman’s Show, Philadelphia, strengthened that belief 
the past two years because they attracted more people than ever before. Each” 
exhibit was planned with specific viewer interest in mind. For example, 
the Farm Show exhibition was geared to the Future Farmers of America 
program and showed what can be done to improve conditions for wildlife 
on the land; while farmer-sportsman relations and safety first were emphasized 
at sportsmen’s exhibitions. 


Through the cooperation of the State Farm Show Commission we were 
permitted to use its small arena on two evenings during the Farm Shows 
of 1951 and 1952. By carefully planning programs designed to appeal to 
certain groups the arena was filled on all four occasions. The subjects pre- 
sented were lively, interesting and educational. Expert trappers disclosed 
the tricks of their trade even to the proper skinning, fleshing and drying of 
the pelts. All of the numerous breeds of hunting dogs were displayed, their 
owners describing briefly the hunting techniques of each breed. Professional 
archers gave a demonstration on bow and arrow shooting. Humorous skits 
on sportsmanship vs vandalism and safety first were enacted by Game Pro- 
tectors. This type of circus-ring demonstration is dramatic and effective and 
leaves lasting impressions on the public. They are worthy of consideration 
by sportsmen’s groups which hold shows in armories or other large facilities. 

Two years ago the Hershey Estates, Hershey, Pennsylvania, turned a 
large building over to the Commission free of charge for exhibition purposes. 
Since then dozens of outstanding educational displays have been installed 
in the museum and more are being contemplated. Hundreds of thousands 
of people visit this conservation education display every year, many of 
them school children. The admission is free. When in the Chocolate City 
visit it. You will be more than welcome. 
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Photo by Willard Johns. 

Members of the sixth student class of the Ross Leffler School of Conservation. These 
men completed their year’s course of instruction in April 1951 and now are under-going 
a twelve-months probationary period as Game Protectors. 


The Ross Leffler School of Conservation 


A Game Protector is so much more than a law enforcement officer. He 
must be familiar with all phases of the Commission’s program and be 
qualified to administer them at the local level. Some people are amazed to 
learn that a student officer must undergo a year’s intensive training in 
classroom instruction and field work before he is prepared to assume the 
responsibilities of a Game Protector. The Commission also requires an ad- 
ditional year of satisfactory probationary service before a man is accepted 
to perform the high standards of his profession. 

On April 25, 1951, twenty student officers comprising the Sixth Student 
Class completed a year’s course of instruction at the school and were assigned 
to duty in the field as probationary Game Protectors. The Seventh Student 
Class composed of 17 members selected competitively from Deputy Game 
Protectors and Food and Cover Corpsmen commissioned or employed prior 
to January 1952, was enrolled on May 25, 1952. 

Special sessions also were held for in-service personnel as follows: Three 
for research employes on November 20 and 21, 1950; May 14 and 15, 1951; 
and Novemeber 16 and 17, 1951. Beginning June 3, 1951, five* refresher 
classes each of one week duration were held for salaried field officers. In 
addition two classes were held for Deputy Game Protectors and one for Food 
and Cover Foremen. 
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Wildlife Research Division 


Scientific wildlife management is based upon facts discovered through 
study and experimentation. The Wildlife Research Division is the experi. 
mental and fact-finding group of the Game Commission. Its first function 
is to furnish information which, when properly utilized, will provide better 
hunting for the sportsmen of Pennsylvania and better protection for all 
desirable wildlife. And its second obligation is to see that this management 
of the state’s wildlife is carried out as efficiently and economically as possible, 

Within the past two years many research studies have been undertaken 
and several have been completed. Some have been financed by the aid 
of Pittman-Robertson funds, wherein the Federal Government paid seventy- 
five per cent of the cost; others have been financed entirely by Game Com. 
mission funds; and still others have been contributed by the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at State College. 

Studies which have been completed during the biennium include the 
following: 


1. Survey of Pennsylvania Mammals—Regional surveys for the northcentral, 
southcentral, northeastern, and southeastern parts of the state were com- 
pleted. These surveys provided factual information concerning the range, 
abundance, habitat preferences, life histories, ecological relationships, and 
economic importance of all the mammals in the Commonwealth. This in- 
formation is necessary for the intelligent management of our wildlife re- 
sources. All regional survey reports are printed. 


2. Cottontail Rabbit Management Studies—Three studies of the cottontail 
in three different parts of the state were designed to discover the procedures 
necessary to restore harvestable rabbit populations upon nonproductive 
abandoned land, and to ascertain the costs of these management measures. 
These techniques can be applied by the Game Commission and sportsmen’s 
clubs to increase the shootable supply of cottontails. The studies are now 
complete and the final reports are being written. 

3. A Study of Environmental Control on Forested Lands for Game Man- 
agement—A comparison was made between bulldozing, cutting, and fire as 
methods for creating food and cover for forest-dwelling game. The final 
report has been printed. 

4. Research Studies of Predators and Predator Control Methods—AIll avail- 
able food habits tables for the predaceous animals of the fourteen north- 
eastern counties of the state were compiled and published in a single bulletin. 
Also, the literature was searched for present and past concepts concerning 
predators, predation, and predator control methods. This analysis was in- 
tended to serve as a guide for future predator control and studies. 

Pennsylvania’s bounty system was surveyed and analyzed to discover 
means for increasing the efficiency of the system in the control of predatory 
animals and for reducing the costs of control wherever possible. 

5. Survey of Pennsylvania Migratory Waterfowl—The abundance and dis- 
tribution of waterfowl in Pennsylvania during the nesting season and 
during the fall migration period were determined. Also, the state was surveyed 
for possible nesting, feeding, and resting sites with the intent that these 
should be managed for waterfowl. 





Studies currently in operation are: 
(1) White-tailed Deer—Pennsylvania’s deer herd poses an unusual problem 
in wildlife management. Game managers are normally faced with the prob- 
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. Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 

Deer replace their own ranks rapidly even in the face of terrific hunting pressure and 

winter starvation. For these reasons control measures of one kind or another are always 
necessary. 


lems of increasing the numbers of a game species, but, in the case of the 
deer, their principal problem has been to decrease the herd to a point com- 
mensurate with its natural food supply. The present project is designed 
to provide factual information to be used for the scientific management 
of this important game animal. It is necessary to know the distribution and 
relative abundance of deer in different parts of the state so that they can 
be harvested in respect to their numbers. It is essential to know the effect 
of poor food conditions upon the body weight, antler size, reproduction, and 
health of the deer. Also, it is imperative to evaluate the damage by deer 
to farm crops and forest growth. These and many more economic and 
biologic facts concerning deer in Pennsylvania are being collected for 
guidance in managing the herd. 

(2) Wild Turkey—The intent of this study is to reappraise the range 
and show the distribution of wild turkeys on maps; to determine why 
wild turkeys have declined on the long-established range of south central 
Pennsylvania; to determine the value of farm-reared birds in management; 
and to investigate the practicality of using artificial insemination as a 
means of producing better quality birds at the Wild Turkey Farm at 
reduced cost. The recent expansion of the wild turkey range to almost 
all parts of the state has placed even greater emphasis upon the importance 
of this bird for recreation. Continuing research studies are necessary for 
sound management. 

(3) Rabbit Trapping and Transfer Program—By tagging and marking 
with bright-colored dyes a large number of trapped rabbits, an attempt is 
being made to determine the fate of these animals after release. How many 
survive and what contribution do the survivors make toward the hunting 
season kill? The answers to these questions may greatly influence the 
future management of the cottontail in Pennsylvania. 
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(4) Woodcock—The life of woodcock coverts appears to average about 
fifteen years. After this time, the alder, aspen, or sumac appears to shade 
out the ground cover and make the area undesirable far these birds. The 
principal function of this study is to determine the procedures necessary 
to restore these “worn out” coverts to productivity. Also, constant checks 
will be made of population changes, causes of mortality, seasonal move. 
ments, and other factors of importance to proper management. 

(5) Safety Colors for Hunting Clothing—The need for brightly colored 
hunting clothing is indicated by the hunting casualty record each year, 
Sitting woodcock hunters are shot through the head because their hatless 
head resembles the body of a woodchuck. Small game and big game hunters 
are shot in mistake for game or because they are not readily visible. Experi- 
ments are being conducted to determine the colors which contrast best 
with natural backgrounds, and colored movies and slides are being prepared 
to demonstrate the value of this brightly colored garb in hunting safety. 

(6) Other miscellaneous studies include: (a) An examination of several 
hundred wings and tails from grouse shot by hunters to learn the age 
and sex of the fall population. This provides direct evidence concerning 
the success of the past hatching and rearing season, and indirectly the status 
of the grouse cycle. (b) Numerous examinations are being made of dis- 
eased animals. Species included are foxes, deer, grouse, cottontails, raccoons, 
and wild turkeys. (c) Constant attention is given by the Wildlife Research 
Division to the presentation of recommendations for improving the efficiency 
or effectiveness of the wildlife management program in the state. Methods 
and techniques are being developed continually to provide better hunting 
and better protection to wildlife at less cost. 


The woodcock or timber-doodle provides excellent sport for quite a few nimrods and 
efjorts are being made to improve food and environmental conditions for him. 
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COOPERATIVE STUDIES 

The Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at The Pennsylvania State 
College conducts studies in cooperation with the Wildlife Research Division. 
Those currently in force are: (1) A study of the Parisitological, Pathological, 
and Biochemical Factors, Affecting the Grouse Cycle; (2) An Analysis of the 
Factors Responsible for Antler Growth in Deer; (3) An Economic Analysis 
of Deer Damage to Farm Crops as related to Income from Deer Hunters; 
(4) An Appraisal of Deer Damage to Forest Reproduction in Pennsylvania; 
(5) A Survey of Deer Damage to Coniferous Planting; (6) Antibiotic Studies 
in Bobwhite Quail; (7) A Study of Fertilizer Treatments on Beech and 
Various Oaks to Determine Any Increase in Mast Production; (8) A Study 
of the Flowering and Post-Flowering Periods of the Oaks, Hickories and 
Walnuts with Reference to the Forecasting of Mast Production. 

Several research bulletins were published by the Wildlife Research Division 
during the biennium. Besides these, articles by research staff members ap- 
peared in the Journal of Mammalogy, The American Midland-Naturalist, the 
Journal of Wildlife Management, Ecology, and the Journal of Parasitology. 
The complete research bulletins are: 

Forbes, Stanley E. 1952. The Bulldozer—A Tool oi Wildlife Management. 

Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 31-R. 136 pp. 


Gifford, Clay L. and Ralph Whitebread. 1951. Mammal Survey of South 
Central Pennsylvania. Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 38-R. 75 pp. 

Grimm, William C. and Ralph Whitebread. 1952. Mammal Survey of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 42-R. 82 pp. 

Latham, Roger M. 1950. Pennsylvania’s Deer Problem. Research Report, 
Pennsylvania GAME News—Special Issue No. 1. 48 pp. 

Latham, Roger M. 1950. The Food of Predaceous Animals in Northeastern 
United States. Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 36-R. 69 pp. 

Latham, Roger M. 1951. An Analysis of the Pennsylvania Bounty System. 
Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 44-R. 35 pp. 

Latham, Roger M. 1951. The Ecology and Economics of Predator Manage- 
ment. Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 36-R. 96 pp. 

Latham, Roger M. and C. R. Studholme. 1952. The Bobwhite Quail in 
Pennsylvania. Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 16-R. 95 pp. 

Roberts, Harvey A. and Robert C. Early. 1952. Mammal Survey of South- 
eastern Pennsylvania. Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 43-R. 70 pp. 

Roslund, Harry R. 1951. Mammal Survey of North Central Pennsylvania. 
Final Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 37-R. 55 pp. 


Warren, Carl R. 1950. Survey of Pennsylvania Migratory Waterfowl. Final 
Report, Pittman-Robertson Project 30-R. 35 pp. 
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BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Land Utilization Division 









GAME MANAGEMENT ACRES ACQUIRED 


The future of wildlife and the recreation it affords have been made safe 
in Pennsylvania for all time because of a far-reaching land acquisition 
program which began back in 1920. 

Since that time 900,363.95 acres have been added to the sportsman’s bank 
at a cost of $3,364,730.70 or an average of $3.74 per acre. Sane if the cost 
of securing options, examining land, abstracting and conveying titles, sur. 
veying boundary lines, mapping, etc., were included in this figure the over- ' 
all would be infinitesimal compared to the dividends that have and will 
accrue from these vast holdings in the years to come. 

During the two-year period under consideration 19,926.24 additional acres 
were acquired at a cost of $95,357.55 and an additional 3,418 acres were 
under contract for purchase at the close of the biennium. 

Probably the most important and by far the largest land acquisition made 
was 10,484.4 acres which became a part of Game Lands No. 141 in Carbon 
County. This large area will provide additional public shooting grounds 
in a rather thickly populated section—a most desirable asset. For more 
detailed information on Game Lands please refer to table No. 4 on 
page 126. 





FIXED CHANGES IN LIEU OF TAX 

Commonwealth owned lands are exempt from taxation but the Commis- 
sion pays annually a fixed charge of 714 cents for each acre of Game Lands 
and Game Farms it acquires. Two and one-half cents each are paid to the 
County Treasurer, the Township School Directors and the Township Road 
Supervisors for every acre acquired in the respective counties and townships. 
Fixed charges are paid during calendar years and 64 counties received 
$43,657.13 and $66,573.88 respectively during 1950 and 1951. A grand total 
of $701,981.74 has been paid on Game Lands and Game Farms since lands 
were first purchased by the Commission. 


AUXILIARY GAME REFUGE PROJECTS (General Classification) 
The number of Auxiliary Projects decreased from 31 to 27, with a net 
loss of 1,639 acres. The 27 projects contain a total of 22,278 acres, of which 
4,930 acres are maintained as refuges and 17,348 acres are open to hunting. 


GAME PROPAGATION AREAS 
Game Propagation Areas increased from 132 to 283 in number and from 
30,280 to 54,456.49 acres; including 286 rabbit farms, initially authorized 
by the Commission on October 6, 1949, containing 31,540.17 acres. 


SPECIAL PRESERVES 
Nine dog training projects, having a total area of 6,346 acres, are in opera- 
tion. 
Two Archery Preserves established in 1937, the maximum permitted by 
law, are still maintained on 1,685 acres. 
For more detailed information concerning the location and size of Special 
Preserves, see Table No. 6 Pages 128. 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Wild turkeys have increased their range and multiplied considerably as a result of 
carefully planned restocking programs. 


SPECIAL WILDLIFE PROJECTS 


New projects were established and others were discontinued. The records 
indicate that 93 projects, totaling 32,295 acres, were operative at the end 
of the biennium. 


SUMMATION OF ACREAGE IN LAND MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 

Lands either owned or under nominal control of the Commission and 
used for game management projects of various types, including Game Farms 
and primary refuges located within State Forests and other public lands, 
aggregated 2,058,212.44 acres, an increase of 308,287.44 acres. The various 
classifications and acreages involved are indicated in concise form in Table 
No. 5 page 127. 

EASEMENTS GRANTED 


Forty-six easements, mostly for rights-of-way for oil, gas, electric and tele- 
phone lines, comprising 1,151.2 acres across Game Lands and Game Farms 
were granted. The Commission received $1,431.23 for forest growth cut 
on these areas. Rentals paid for all existing rights-of-way totaled $10,881.97. 


ENGINEERING UNIT 
Field Work 


Boundary surveys were completed on 50 tracts under contract for 
purchase, totaling 29,372 acres located in 18 counties. Four hundyed and 
thirty-four miles of lines were surveyed to establish 281 miles of boundaries, 
bringing the total outside boundaries of the Game Lands to approximately 
4,072 miles. 
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Thirty-one miles of boundaries were re-surveyed to settle adverse claims 
and 122.8 miles retraced for painting and posting. 

Thirty-three miles of road were surveyed and mapped and food plot 
sites located for mapping purposes. 

Engineering surveys were provided for the construction of a dam on 
State Game Lands No. 183, Pike County. 

The boundaries of two primary refuges on State Forest Land were sur. 
veyed for relocating. 


Office Work 


Fifty additions to Game Lands were plotted, traced, areas calculated 
and deed descriptions prepared. Warrant data was abstracted and mapped 
and survey information prepared for the abstractors and surveyors. 

Forty-one tracings of Game Lands which had become damaged or obsolete 
were revised and retraced. 

A 1952 edition of the Sportsman’s Map was prepared and printed. It can 
be obtained from the Harrisburg or the field division offices for 15 cents. 

Twenty-four county maps showing Game Lands, roads, streams and other 
topographic features were prepared for the GAME News. 

Twenty-five hundred ‘and fifty-seven farms were mapped and printed for 
the Farm-Game program, involving 270,927 acres and requiring 45 composite 
maps. 

Sketches were prepared for 10 propagation areas, 153 rabbit farms and 
five waterfowl areas. Plans for food and cover improvements were mapped 
on 51 rabbit farms, covering about 5,000 acres. 


Photo by Ralph Cady. 
Rabbit Farms from which surplus animals were trapped either by the landowner or the 
Game Protector are used to restock depleted areas. 
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Thirty-three small scale composite maps of Game Lands were drafted for 

ublic use. 

Plans were prepared for two new buildings, and the plans of several 
existing buildings revised. 

Work on the aerial photographs continued, outlining the boundaries of 
Game Lands, counties and townships and noting the names of streams and 
towns. Many photos were especially prepared for food and cover improve- 
ments. Numerous signs, charts, posters, graphs, plans for traps and other 
drawings were prepared for other units of the Commission. About 10,000 
square yards of print paper was used for furnishing maps and plans to the 
field officers and others. 

Plans for a dam along a state highway on Conneaut Marsh were prepared 
and submitted to the Department of Highways for approval. 


FARM-GAME COOPERATIVE SECTION 


Due to its increased popularity, the Cooperative Farm-Game Program 
was expanded by the addition of 13 new projects consisting of 692 farms, 
containing 94,896 acres, thus bringing the aggregate of leased hunting 
territory to over 1,000,000 acres. 

Rough mapping of all additions was completed in the field and final prints 
prepared by the engineering unit. 






Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
Field workers of the Commission assist farm-game cooperators in laying out their lands 
on the contour. 
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Meetings 

Project personnel participated in 464 meetings of Sportsmen, Farm Groy 
and Soil Conservation Districts attended by 23,878 interested persons. They 
also participated in 236 in-service training meetings. 
Farmer Contacts 

During the period the following farmer ccniacis were made: 


By District Game Protectors .................45: 14,564 
‘By Food and Cover Corps ..............e000005 31,720 : 
Refuges 
The following refuges were established, maintained or removed: 
| RTS PRE PLAN Tha 37 containing 431 acres 
EA eo Pee ee 41 containing 314 acres 


At present there are 730 refuges containing 6,984 acres, all of which were 
maintained. 
Safety Zones 

A total of 10,707 safety zones were posted with safety zone signs. 


Wildlife Management and Soil Conservation Practices 

Field personnel, in an effort to improve wildlife habitat on farm areas, 
assisted project cooperators establish the following practices: 

1. Contour strips surveyed on 13,807 acres 

2. Seedlings distributed to farms: 


SESS ESS TERS 5S 1,963,775 
ET OE Terre. 1,110,620 
ee ee ne ore Pes ee 180,101 
I Ee ee ee eae as ee 3,254,496 
3. Seedlings planted by Ccmmissicn perscnnel: 

thn oil Gina «isd a ha een en 4,450 
ee) wee me tete 318,575 
RE ee 0 KK 0 nw ove Sve sie ences ten 12,318 
a a so emuninh als (Rene bk Cd 335,343 
3,254,496 

rn lng viele «pene 3,589,839 


4. Food Strips—The following game food strips and nesting cover were 

purchased from coperators: 
1,685 strips containing 528 acres. 
Planted by Commission personnel—115 strips containing 124 acres. 

5. Wildlife Borders-On many farms in the better agricultural areas the 
only available areas for wildlife habitat improvement are farm woodlots. 
On such areas Commission personnel established the following wildlife 
borders: 


Re ee 184,483 linear ft. 25 feet wide 
Planted to shrubs ....... 13,900 Pe ea ee 
Seeded to lespedeza ..... 52,100 IR aN i liar Sg 


6. Farm Ponds—Technical assistance and advice was furnished on the fol- 
lowing farm pond sites: 
ie a +o a bitin Sane koe vse meee eis ee EMRE SS 241 
ETRE SET ETN TE. aes 217 
SPY eee eres Peer e eee) Pre 142 
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7. Drainage of suitable areas on poorly drained soils provides additional 
wildlife nesting sites and 997 acres were thus improved by 49,411 linear feet 
of carefully planned drainage. 

8, Pasture Improvement—Cooperators were aided in improving 1,895 acres. 
This practice provides improved food, cover and nesting sites for rabbits. 

9, Diversion Ditches Surveyed—31,535 linear feet improved 409 acres. 

10. Woodland Management—Furnishing management advice on 1,932 acres. 

11. Materials Distributed to Cooperators—Crow repellent 7,744 pints. This 

item aided materially in preventing crow, blackbird and pheasant damage to 
orn. 
‘ Rye Grass Seed—151,007 pounds. This item was furnished to cooperators 
for planting in contoured strips planted to corn. Many cooperators have been 
provided with this item for a full rotation of crops, therefore, future require- 
ments will decrease. 

12. Other Practices—Seven acres of wild crab apple were improved by 
release cutting. 


Game Stocked 
The following wildlife was released on project areas: 
Rabbits 24,414—Pheasants 117,300—Quail 6,423—Turkeys 237 
Squirrels 134—Ducks 24—Total of 148,532 pieces. 


Game Killed 
Rabbits 366,599—Pheasants 180,378—Quail 2,021—Squirrels 92,262 
Woodchucks 62,396—Grouse 7,789—Woodcocks 2,740—Raccoons 19,069 
Deer 3,433—Waterfowl 5,042—Turkeys 64—Doves 252. 
A total of 742,045 pieces 


Predators Removed 


Red Foxes 2,483—Grey Foxes 3,292—Weasels 1,513—Opossums 5,047 
Hawks 1,078—Owls 362—Stray cats, crows, etc. 5,967. 
Grand total 19,742 


Number of Hunters Using Projects and Man Days Hunted 


Number of Iesmeete: ..'.. ois bmdeille ca dese. coe 379,413 
Moni Days: humm... «<6 asi did See sg ce nedg. ANGE 763,933 


Hunting Accidents 
A total of 18 hunting accidents, all non-fatal, occurred on project areas. 


FOOD AND COVER SECTION 


Annual maintenance on all owned and leased lands, with the exception 
of Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, included over 3,600 miles of boundary 
line, 977 miles of roads, 618 miles of fire trails, and retuges and special 
areas totaling over 168,000 acres. Continual upkeep is essential on all lands 
if proper respect by the public is to be expected. 

Seventy miles of earth roads were built on Game Lands to provide access 
to food strips, and 10 miles of fire trails to increase protection in forested 
areas. In addition, 14 storage sheds and 19 corn cribs were constructed to 
store farming equipment and various grains harvested. 

Under the Rabbit Farm Program approved by the Commission in 1950, 
288 individual farms, totaling 31,540 acres were established and provisions 
made to develop the areas. This program is effective in 14 counties and 
provides for the establishment and management of one farm in each town- 
ship of the 14 counties for the natural propagation of rabbits with the con- 
sent of the farmers concerned. These farms are closed to hunting and the 








Photo by Joseph S. Chick. 
Many strips of corn were planted, some of them adjacent to stands of evergreens to 
provide additional food for wildlife. 


landowner may trap the surplus animals on his farm in traps furnished by 
the Commission. He receives $1.00 for each animal in payment for this 
service; otherwise the rabbits are removed by game officials for restocking 
elsewhere. 


Management of Food Strips and Open Field Areas 


An expanded food and cover budget paved the way for an intensified 
management program which included the clearing of 1,365 acres of forest 
area or reverting fields, planting 4,230 strips of corn and small grains total- 
ing 6,980 acres, and the seeding of an additional 2,000 acres of grasses and 
clovers to improve habitat for both forest and farm-game species. 

Grazing and nesting sites on old field areas were improved by mowing 
1,320 acres, fertilizing 1,180 and liming over 2,560 thus greatly benefiting 
the game management areas. 

Share-crop farming on State Game Lands was encouraged. More than 
4,360 acres were planted by adjoining farmers, the Commission’s share 
amounting to 13,800 bushels of harvested grain and over 130 acres of stand- 
ing grains. Fields handled in this manner were maintained under proper 
crop rotations, thus reducing the management costs to the Commission. 

Soil conservation practices, including contour planting, strip cropping, 
diversion ditches, bedding of fields, sod waterways, and seeding of woodland 
borders were applied to 1,360 acres of farm land. Fields so managed provided 
demonstration areas and at the same time conserved soil and water on these 
lands. 

Purchase of food strips on private lands provided supplemental focd for 
wildlife on farms open to public hunting. Under this program 1,395 separate 
grain or clover strips totaling over 630 acres were obtained, greatly improving 
areas previously stocked by the Commissicn. 
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Timber Sales and Forest Cuttings 


The sale of forest products improved game habitat on over 8,000 acres of 
State Game Lands. This operation provided a cash return of $91,748.14. 
Products removed included 2,522,300 board feet of saw timber, 32,525 tons 
of mine timbers, 8,460 cords of paper and chemical wood, 335,685 posts 
and props and 214 cords of firewood. Harvesting timber on a selective 
basis is the most economical method of managing food and cover for forest 
game species. 

An additional 3,835 acres of forest area were improved for wildlife 
through other types of cutting. Treatment included release cuttings, thinning 
timber stands, small slashings to provide cover, releasing and pruning fruit 
trees, and pushing over inferior second growth on unproductive timber 
areas with bulldozers. It is estimated that wildlife cn an additional 15,000 
surrounding acres benefited from these cuttings. 


Woodland border release cuttings were given emphasis during the past 
two years. Large trees along field edges were cut and the brush piled to 
rovide cover. Removal of these trees for an average width of 35 feet 
along 286,000 linear feet of woodland border provided additional food 
and cover for wildlife. Immediate results have been cbserved in the increased 
growth of berry producing shrubs and vines. 


Seedlings and Transplants 


More than 3,509,000 tree, shrub and vine seedlings were planted to improve 
food and cover for wildlife on approximately 4,000 acres of State Game Lands 
and leased areas. 


Eleven small nurseries located on State Game Lands provided 504,000 
multiflora rose, 21,450 Asiatic chestnut, and 36,350 miscellaneous shrub 
seedlings. These were utilized in the focd and cover and cooperative farm- 
game programs. Additional seedlings required in the planting schedule were 
purchased from state agencies and commercial nurseries. 


Over 550 highbush huckleberry plants were transplanted from State 
Game Lands to swamps on the Allegheny National Forest. Since previous 
plantings showed good survival, additional stock was planted to provide 
supplemental food for wildlife on these areas. 


Waterfowl Management 


Over 325 acres of waterfowl feeding grounds were improved by planting 
smartweed, wild duck millet, burreed, duckmeats, wild celery, wampee, duck 
potatoes, wild rice and three square rush. Many additional surrounding 
areas were improved by this practice. 


The construction of one dam of 120 acres on State Game Lands No. 183, 
two small ponds on State Game Lands No. 118 and No. 213, and three ponds 
on the Allegheny National Forest, increased the water acreage for waterfowl 


by 123.5 acres. Plantings along these shorelines will improve the area for 
waterfowl. 


Resting areas for breeding waterfowl were improved by dynamiting 10,300 
linear feet of ditches 10’ wide in marsh areas. Properly located, these water 
areas will increase the habitat and potential waterfowl population in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Over 1,550 wood duck nesting boxes were constructed and erected along 
streams and ponds. Field observations indicate that better than 50% of 
these boxes are utilized the first year. 
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State Game Lands No. 219—Former Federal Resettlement Lands 

Former Federal Resettlement Lands, totaling 5,134.64 acres located jn 
Northeast Bradford County, were leased to the Commission to be managed 
in cooperation with the United States Forest Service. 

Plans to manage 2,500 acres of open field acres through sale of grazing 
rights, and to improve game food and cover on the remaining area by seasonal 
plantings and forest edge cuttings, were approved by the United States Forest 
Service. 

During the brief period these lands have been under Commission manage. 
ment, personnel have improved the pastures by mowing 650 acres, liming 
150 acres, fertilizing 105 acres and improving the fence around 1,800 acres, 

Development work included the planting of 85,000 evergreens, 100,000 mis. 
cellaneous shrubs and 231,000 multiflora rose to increase the available winter 
cover and provide living fences and travel lanes for game on areas being 
managed exclusively for wildlife. In addition, game cover along 8,200 linear 
feet of woodland borders was improved by cutting the larger trees for a 
width of 30 feet along the adjoining fields. Supplemental grains were made 
available to wildlife by planting 25 acres of food strips. Fifty apple trees were 
pruned to increase the fruiting capacity. 

Game Management License—Loyalhanna Reservoir 

A Game Management License was executed July 9, 1951, between the 
United States Government and the Commission, granting the latter the right 
to manage wildlife on certain portions of the Loyalhanna Flood Control 
Reservoir area in Westmoreland County. No actual wildlife development 
work was started, but plans are being prepared to conduct various plantings 
and cuttings at locations to be approved by the local project engineer. 
Federal Air Projects 

The Federal Aid in Wildlife Act provides that the United States Govern- 
ment will finance seventy-five percent of approved wildlife management 
projects. 

Projects administered by the Food and Cover Section were as follows: 


“Cover Type and Soils Mapping of State Game Lands” 

This project was reduced to basic mapping and planning work. Surveys 
of land uses and cover conditions of four State Game Lands were completed 
and a partial survey made on approximately 30,000 acres of State Game 
Lands No. 13, Sullivan County. The latter was discontinued due to lack of 
personnel. 

Aerial photographs or topographic maps were processed for subsequent 
map construction or survey uses. Base maps of 32 State Game Lands were 
revised or drafted. Photomaps of 22 State Game Lands were enlarged. 

Recommendations for food and cover on five State Game Lands were 
prepared until July 1, 1951, at which time this project was discontinued. The 
leader was transferred to the “Food and Cover and Farm Game Develop 
ment” project, where he assists in base mapping and preparation of manage- 
ment recommendations. 


“Forest Wildlife Development” 

This project was approved to improve wildlife habitat through selective 
forest cuttings and thinnings on State Game Lands No. 25, Elk County. 
Personnel treated over 200 acres and sold over 92,000 board feet of sawlogs, 
1,330 cords of paperwood and 760 cords of chemical wood. An income of 
$39,278.31 derived from these sales was returned to the Game Fund and 
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designated for future use in conducting similar cuttings. 

Since October 1, 1950, this project has been financed entirely by the 
Game Commission, utilizing funds that accumulated from previous timber 
sales. Reports of progress are received and relayed to the Federal Govern- 
ment as part of the Consolidated project, “Food and Cover and Farm Game 
Project Development.” 


“Coordination Project” 
This project was discontinued October 31, 1950 when it became a part 
of Food and Cover and Farm Game Project Development. 


“Food and Cover and Farm Game Project Development” 


On July 1, 1951, all projects operating under the Land Utilization Divi- 
sion were consolidated under one project. Development of Cooperative Farm 
Game Projects will be reported under the Farm Game Cooperative Section. 
All food and cover activities, summarized elsewhere in this report, were 
partially financed by funds provided under the Federal Aid in Wildlife Act, 
and are credited to this project. 


Winter Feeding and Miscellaneous 


Due to severe winter weather it was necessary to feed large amounts of 
harvested grain to prevent wildlife from starving. Over 75,400 bushels of 
corn and other grains were placed in feeders by Commission employees. 
An additional 28,800 bushels were distributed to Sportsmen’s Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, etc., for use in local feeding programs. 

Miscellaneous activities included building of game feeders and shelters 
for wildlife, and backboards for use in posting refuges and other areas. 
Field personnel helped suppress 30 forest fires which burned 11,300 acres 
of State Game Lands, 2,100 acres of State Forests, and 8,200 acres of private 
forests. Close cooperation was maintained with other State and Federal Con- 
servation Agencies. 


(7 





Photo by Ralph Cody. 
Management practices include improved environment for the valuable muskrat. 
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Wildlife Protection Division 


A vigorous program, aimed primarily at the wilful and malicious violator 
was pursued during the past two years. Much more stress was placed upon 
the apprehension of major offenders and the prosecution of any cases that 
might be classed as technical and subject to criticism was avoided as much 
as possible in a sincere public relations effort. 

While the total number of violators apprehended is less than in the 
prior biennium, improved law enforcement is reflected by an appreciable 
increase in the number of license revocations. Such concentration on cases 
of a more serious nature, which resulted in the loss of hunting and trapping 
privileges, is bound to curb lawlessness and indifference as the record 
clearly shows. 

Of the total apprehensions made 97% resulted in convictions, indicat. 
ing capable investigation and careful preparation of prosecutions instituted, 


TEN-YEAR SUMMARY 





Number of Penalties 

Fiscal Year Prosecutions Collected 
eee A aA 2,501 $ 50,441.55 
PPT oS. Gs sa eteets > 2,669 68,524.50 
ES re os ss b's ow eda 1,831 51,687.65 
te active wits is tens lod 2,168 63,188.00 
IT), 51K S55 db Wie nihid wid Wale 4,030 136,697.75 
is seh SH. SR Ged 4,251 130,055.75 
i Ce he ea aaa 4,825 148,925.80 
NN ies 262 AN w akh 6,107 200,888.35 
eee 4,249 136,844.21 
EE sins ves'ohe a o%> Ob 4,628 146,497.25 


HUNTING LICENSE REVOCATIONS 
Continuing a Commission policy of long standing, hunting and trapping 
privileges were suspended in addition to the cash penalty imposed in con- 
victed cases of a major character. Such revocations are based upon con- 
sideration of the severity of the offense, and may extend from one to ten 
ears. 
: Hunter’s licenses revoked in 1950-1951 ................ 2,000 
Hunter’s licenses revoked in 1951-1952 ................ 767 


REFEREES’ HEARINGS 


Hunters or trappers who wound themselves or another by gunfire or bow 
and arrow through carelessness or negligence, or who commit acts of 
vandalism or assault upon a landowner, are likely to lose their licenses too. 
Such revocations are effected through a referee’s hearing held in accord- 
ance with the Game Code. The numbers were as follows: 


1950-1951—Number of Hearings ................ccceeceeees 199 
Hunting Rights denied by hearings .............. 127 
en. ne ere 72 

1951-1952—Number of Hearings .................eeeceeeees 132 
Hunting Rights denied by hearings .............. i01 


temtants Giscaged 2. ee eee 31 
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LICENSE REVOCATIONS BY COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS 


Some hunters had their licenses revoked by the various Courts of Quarter 
Sessions for shooting at, wounding or killing a human being in mistake for 
game: 





No. of 
Year Revocations 
ED: - sas no 4 OMe Vhs WORE a Oeeas CoeeS 9 
EE, 4 dd uace a WK ks Oe b peeves el Pres 9 


DEER KILLED TO PROTECT PROPERTY 


In most sections of the State the deer population is still so large that 
many persons find it necessary to exercise their prerogative under the law 
and kill the animals which materially damage cultivated crops, commercial 
nurseries and fruit orchards. 


Year Number Reported Killed 
ED) ics ss a vinnie a 2,065 deer reported killed in 47 counties 
CE NS SS Veihige Att 2,142 deer reported killed in 44 counties 


SPECIAL PERMITS 


The Game Law provides the Commission may issue Special Permits to 
qualified persons for the operation of certain concessions relative to wild 
birds and animals. The number and kind of such special permits is set forth 
below: 

ISSUED DURING 


Kind of Permit 1950-51 1951-52 
MUNG Pree eie doe. ce de ceudes 72 peg 
SERS SI Be i eee ie 23 25 (6 others gratis) 
ee EEE ee 195 200 
ti a Le 2 2 (3 others gratis) 
IS oP Pd es dpe ees hc hee 175 109 
Sy Pere ey ee 23 23 
I anne a 290 317 
Fur Dealer’s Employe’s .......... 1] 23 
Fur Dealer’s Nonresident ....... 9 19 
a eo eee or 372 344 
Game Propagating ............. 323 333 
Regulated Shooting Grounds .... 48 53 
eS Re 3 3 
Roadside Menageries ........... 32 38 
SR eos ere 126 124 
Year Permits Issued Cash Collected 
EE dade ida Ce akewns an 1,708 $17,594.00 
EE is ec Wie das ss 3% 1,618 $18,690.00 
oy qemers gratis) ..0.5....... 9 
1,627 


BEAR DAMAGE 


Roving bears occasionally kill ‘livestock and poultry and damage some 
beehives every year. The Game Fund contains an annual ear-marked fund of 
$5,000 for paying such claims. 
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Year County Claims Sheep Hives Hogs Chicks Rabbits Paid 
1950-1951 Blair | 6 ds 
1951-1952 Blair , sec a 5 “_ | 
1950-1951 Centre. 2 1 26 4 104.05 
1951-1952 Centre. 2 4 we Ay 31.10 
1950-1951 Clarion. 2 3 36.00 
1951-1952 Clarion. 2 7 75.00 
1950-1951 Clearfield 4 28 258,28 
1951-1952 Clearfield 1 4 35.50 
1950-1951 Clinton. a ich 
1951-1952 Clinton. 1 l ‘> 30.00 
1950-1951 Elk .... 2 6 70.15 
1951-1952 Elk .... 3 2 _ a a 57.00 
1950-1951 Jefferson 3 3 2 “s vi 85.00 
1951-1952 Jefferson 3 4 ‘%e % ‘§ 57.00 
1950-1951 Luzerne ] ] 9.00 
1951-1952 Luzerne 2 5 a ns 48.00 
1950-1951 Lycoming 2 1 6 a 95.00 
1951-1952 Lycoming 1 +} ie ae 48.00 
1950-1951 McKean. 6 7 51.50 
1951-1952 McKean. 4 7 83.76 
1950-1951 Monroe... “ie ayes 
1951-1952 Monroe. 4 ; 16 267.00 
1950-1951 Potter 7 7 ] 151.22 
1951-1952 Potter 1] 9 14 512.02 
1950-1951 Tioga... 3 7 80.00 
1951-1952 Tioga . 5 12 175.00 
1950-1951 Union ] 10 63.45 
1951-1952 Union . ioe 
1950-1951 Warren. .. ce oe 
1951-1952 Warren. | p4 5 ave - mn 113.25 
Totals 1950-1951 .. 34 7 67 4 50 4 $ 984.65 
Totals 1951-1952 .. 40 10 84 $1532.63 
Photo by Ralph Cady. 

Too many cub bears are killed every year but alert Game Protectors are curbing these 

violations through their extensive car searching programs. 
° +e : Pn. TAG RY 
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TAXIDERMY EXAMINATION 


Since 1937 the Commission has tried to improve the quality of taxidermy 
work by holding examinations for applicants for such licenses by a Taxi- 
dermy Board. During the past two years examinations were conducted and 
applicants approved as listed: 
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Year Successful Applicants 
ND 5s ko obs We hE Gaels eben ues 9 
NE 5s ey bees Dae h Get eo wars Nes 3 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD OFFICERS 


Serviceable coveralls to conserve more expensive uniform equipment when 
on fatigue duty were furnished. 

Each officer was provided with suitable dress shoes to wear with his uni- 
form. ® : 

Eighty-four sets of Sam Brown belts and holsters were supplied to replace 
worn out equipment and to equip new officers. 

Forty-eight dozen new fox traps were supplied to conduct predator control 
work and alleviate damage problems. 

Fifty pairs of snowshoes were furnished for winter work in back country 
during heavy snows. 

Twenty-eight new live beaver traps were acquired to relieve damage from 
these animals and to trap and transfer them from one locality to another. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 
Rabies Control in Wildlife 

Due to an epidemic of rabies in wildlife, especially foxes, during 1951 in 
Northeastern and Southeastern Pennsylvania and certain smaller areas in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, a campaign was inaugurated early in 1952 to 
prevent further inroads of this dread infection. Humans attacked by rabid 
foxes became almost a daily occurrence and the loss to dairy cattle and 
other domestic livestock reached alarming proportions. 

The program called for drastic measures never before attempted in the 
annals of wildlife management. Several meetings were held with representa- 
tives from the Department of Agriculture and Health and the course of 
action agreed upon by the Department of Justice was presented to and re- 
ceived the endorsement of Governor Fine. 

It was agreed that the most effective immediate results would be obtained 
by using poison. Control by trapping proved to be too slow to be effective 
over a large area. Pennsylvania and other states previously employed pro- 
fessional trappers for this purpose and the method was found wanting. 

The campaign was launched during the denning season and got under 
way on February 27 in the Southeast Division and followed shortly there- 
after in the Northeast and Northwest Divisions. Approximately 175 regularly 
employed Commission personnel participated. Two experienced predator 
control agents from -the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service also assisted in pro- 
moting the campaign. 

At the outset heavy snows and bad weather hampered the work, especially 
in the Northeast Division. Nevertheless, the entire area was treated by early 
May. Counties or parts of counties treated during the campaign included: 
Northwest—Venango and Butler. Northeast—Bradford, Sullivan, Lyceming, 
Columbia, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Wyoming, Lackawanna, Susquehanna and 
Wayne. Southeast—York, Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh, Bucks, Montgomery, 
Lancaster, Chester and Delaware. 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 
A Game Protector posts the first public warning against the rabies epidemic which was 
so prevalent in certain parts of the state during 1952. 
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The proposed campaign was greeted with considerable skepticism from 
some quarters, but as the program advanced it was found to be more ef- 
fective than anticipated. The large number of foxes, skunks and opossums 
in the affected areas was reduced to a minimum, and the number of positive 


rabies cases in these areas has been almost nil since the project ended. 


Some persons protested the use of poison so violently and questioned. the 
legal right to apply this method that arrest warrants were served on Thos. 
D. Frye, the Executive Director of the Commission, on April 18, 1952, and 
on Game Protectors Edwin W. Flexer, Quakertown, Bucks County and 
Donald L. Croft, Horsham, Montgomery County on April 8, 1952. 

Although these proceedings were embarrasing to all concerned, they had 
a happy ending when President Judge Hiram H. Keller of the Court of 

uarter Sessions handed down an opinion of “not guilty.” The able prosecu- 
tion of the case for the Commonwealth by Deputy Attorneys General Albert 
H. Lehrman and David S. Kohn is worthy of citation in this important event 
which attracted national attention. 


Bounties 

The Commission discontinued the bounty on the red fox on August 1, 
1949. However it was restored on June 1, 1951 when these animals began to 
increase due to an extreme low market value on long-haired furbearers. 
Trappers just wouldn’t brother with them and their lack of interest resulted 
in a much smaller kill of these predators. 


BOUNTIES FOR PERIOD FROM JUNE 1, 1950 TO AND 
INCLUDING MAY 31, 1951 

]. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 

2. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox, except in Chester and Delaware 
Counties. 

3. Goshawks—$5.00 for each adult goshawk, and $3.50 for each fledgling 
which had not left the nest. 

4. Great-horned Owls—$5.00 for each adult great-horned owl or fledgling. 
for each fledgling which had not left the nest. 


BOUNTIES FOR PERIOD FROM JUNE 1, 1951 TO AND 
INCLUDING MAY 31, 1952 
1. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 
2. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 
3. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 
4. Great-horned Owls—$5.00 for each adult great-horned owl or fledgling. 


BOUNTIES PAID FROM JUNE 1, 195) to MAY 31, 1951 


Ge re rer yo a ae eee 10,328 
es 5s 00.0 si ieee DERE dh eon Iv ealives 8,207 
SD. thins hm od tics S detenrs db anghi dian deleen gs 14,296 
a a i eR a a 32 
ES EE Re ARE LE: 1s Ue ae 1,477 
mwermel amount expended .... 20.66... 66s eees $72,728.50 


There were 139 claims forwarded to the Division Supervisors to be in- 
vestigated for possible fraud which resulted in the collection of $1,225.00 in 
fines. Claims were disapproved for the killing of 192 weasels and 215 gray 
foxes, thereby refusing payment of $1,052.00. 2 

Bounty also was refused for the killing of 89 weasels, 140 gray foxes and 
25 great-horned owls because the claims were outdated by the four month’s 
provision of the Game Law or improperly presented. 








; « Photo by Hal Harrison. 
Under normal conditions Pennsylvania’s fur harvest pays trappers annual dividends in 
excess of a million dollars. 


BOUNTIES PAID FROM JUNE 1, 1951 TO MAY 31, 1952 


i  . 6 osc nda tadpata® ub.vo eee eee 18,830 
I a Lien eae aa tk th 6:0. 0k: 6 oe a 12,540 
NE Si ce SL de ees ed eet 24,764 
ee Pl. ds ie i keen k daw s 66s 26,462 
TNR... ic cede bee red «04h «Ke 1,714 
Meee Aamo: Expended is.cik cicccs sieeve cence $226,014.00 


Of 221 claims forwarded to the Division Supervisors for investigation 174 
claimants were prosecuted and $1,350.00 in fines collected. Claims were dis- 
approved for the killing of 143 weasels, 205 gray foxes and 191 red foxes, 
thereby refusing payment of $1,727.00. 

Bounty was disallowed for the killing of 100 weasels, 205 gray foxes, 105 
red foxes and 30 great-horned owls because the claims were outdated by 
the four month’s provision of the Game Law or improperly presented. 


FURBEARERS 


For some years the market for long-haired furbearers has been very low 
and it did not pay trappers to harvest the crop. Consequently the population 
of raccoons, skunks and opossums increased tremendously thereby still fur 
ther depreciating the market value of these animals and further discouraging 
their control. 

Muskrats, minks and beavers, which are the short-haired species, have 
maintained a satisfactory market although it was a little less over all than 
during the previous biennium. 
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RAW FURS SOLD DURING THE SEASON OF 1949-1950 


No. of 
Species Pelts Total Value 
hs cee ces old cem aw hp ehe nb aes 522,044 $766,480.08 
BRUMRD wo eee e eee cece e es 52,351 35,768.24 
Onn nnn in 8,389 126,953.14 
Ee a sg CHWs oo h.s oe cs de REES CREA 46,863 10,296.11 
SS nnn ei ncn ki 2,777 44,460.00 
ES ee eee ee yr l 12.00 
so uj os Sande es aces Cab peau eae ot 40,288 29 959.22 
ETT Gob c esc ccc eee ecceeeseeceueeeses 26,171 27,444.35 
REGO, sos gcc sce peed se nmwe Sd ews 2,608 1,050.85 
Gray Foxes ...........--. sees eee ee ese eeeees 5,844 949.66 
NEED Sale ays cs ole soci aces e¥h ig tOPhs. taeche Ge, bie ne eee 
ET Sn. Fi eke W sane 40 on ee ee 707,336 $1,043,373.65 

RAW FURS SOLD DURING THE SEASON OF 1950-1951 

No. of 
Species Pelts Total Value 
eo, aa dhe o Ved wae + SAD Veet 2,154 $ 4,612.65 
PEPE eee eee ste aS 38,158 44,649.01 
cis Le ec ccs es vabes si bewndew dN au 5,087 98,944.00 
QpossUMs ...... eee eee eee ee eens 27,684 8,406.20 
" is i Sing yns ocd dae ep 6 «Ceaeaniok 3,218 76,004.49 
6200 plu wales overs. pusueed. 5 82.00 
Dee Ve Oknty ot Aaealed Mirus ians on 34,575 55,874.50 
a ee ee eee ee eee 11,294 17,814.09 
tiie ov Cie CY cRtus ix ts Ce ees 2,591 1,596.80 
CHa ic ce eS w ne’ Ke ee 6,665 2,005.99 
Ws bc os 6k bee SR EST. oa Ge RC 7 1.65 


ei er ee ee 131,436 $309,991.29 
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Game Propagation Division 


GAME FARM OPERATIONS 


The two ringneck pheasant farms and the wild turkey farm operates 
at full capacity, the day-old pheasant chick program was greatly expand 
and the fall purchases of ringnecks from Pennsylvania breeders were 
creased. f- 

Quail production was again held at about 10,000 birds a year and effory 
were made to produce birds that are better able to survive in the wild state 

The 21 wild turkey areas were utilized, both for restocking and egg ook 
lecting, to maintain the wildness of the strain. To the person who ready 
one of these reports for the first time a further explanation of a wild turkey 
area will be helpful. They are areas of ideal natural habitat into w 
farm reared birds having a high degree of wild strain can attract wild t 
Mating takes place, eggs are laid and subsequently collected and hat 
out in large incubators at the State wild turkey farm. Second clutches 
not collected and mother turkey raises this brood herself. 

Too much cannot be said about the efforts to restock these wily bi 
They have been liberated in much of their former north central range) 
and in the several years since this program has been underway they hayg 
reproduced their number amazingly. The turkey will long live in Penn 
sylvania under this carefully developed long range program. 
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Photo by Bryant Tyrrel. 
Efforts are being made to produce quail that are better able to survive in the wild. 
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Photo by D. L. Batcheler. 

More than 6,000 mallard ducklings were purchased and raised at State Game Lands 
No. 213, Crawford County and liberated throughout the Commonwealth in an effort to 
increase the wild waterfowl population. 


STATE GAME FARM PRODUCTION RECORD 


Calendar Years 


Ringneck Pheasants: 1950 1951 
Rn ET OR CURE WEGUUCOD 20. cc ccc ccc srcgecctecesscesece 403,726 476,829 
Total number of eggs shipped to sportsmen ............-..+20005 10,960 86 
Total number of day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen ........... 166,155 224,901 
Total number of 12-20 week old birds shipped for release ........ 25,771 20,470 
Total number of mature birds shipped for release ............... 37,606 49,883 

Bobwhite Quail: 

Total number of eggs produced ............eseeeee cece eee eeeees 40,109 35,731 
Total number of eggs shipped to sportsmen .............00000e 3,470 3,595 
Total number of day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen ............ 1,395 2,496 
Total number of six-week old birds shipped to sportsmen ........ 116 720 
Total number of 12-18 week old birds shipped for release ........ 4,970 4,945 
Total number of mature birds shipped for release .............. 3,304 5,556 

Wild Turkeys: 

Total number of eggs produced (farm) ...........00eceeeeeeeees 11,820 14,271 
Total number of 12-week old birds shipped for release ........... 2,519 2,555 
Total number of mature birds shipped for release ............... 1,806 2,719 


GAME PURCHASES 


The Commission discontinued spring purchases of pheasants if 1951, but 
this was offset by the increased winter holding of hens raised by farm-game 
cooperators and those purchased from commercial breeders during September. 


ni —— are confined entirely to breeders located within the Common- 
wealth. 
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GAME PURCHASES 1950-1952 


Spring purchases were discontinued in 1951 


Number Avg. Number Avg. 
1950-51 Cost Cost 1951-52 Cost Cost 
eae een ys re 18,140 $21,405.20 ET ee ee err 
Ringneck Pheasants 
(Fall 1950) ...... 35,466 67,116.05 1.89 
(Spring 1951) ... 17,430 52,559.52 3.02 50,459 $96,441.85 $1.9) 
Mallard Duckling .. 1,625 568.75 35 6,200 2,420.00 39 
aE a a ee apeeoh | 's oaelae 24 120.00 5.00 


LIVE TRAPPING AND TRANSFER OF WILD GAME 


The transfer of rabbits from closed hunting acres to lands open to public 
hunting hit a new high during the winter of 1950-51, and this record was 
surpassed the following winter. 

Rabbit farms were established in six additional counties: Indiana, Bucks, 
Columbia, Perry, Butler and Clearfield. At the present time 286 farms, 
with a total of 31,540 acres, are being utilized to increase the rabbit transfer 
program. 


WILD GAME TRAPPED AND TRANSFERRED 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1950-1951 1951-1952 


I I ais, Sires Duna deals wn wwlas ananib dye 57,789 57,991 
TTL LL ee 384 341 
Gray Squirrels ......... cae ceetupaseresenns>ogeds ene 252 14 
a er re or eer eet eae 49 $2 


TOTAL GAME RELEASED 1950-1951 


From Trapped Farm- 

Game Pur- & trans- Game Co- 

Farms chases ferred operators Totals 
eee re ee oe 18,140 Drie... Seeeans 75,924 
Ringneck Pheasants ....... 70,519 52,896 384 64,855 188,654 
Bobwhite Quail ........... A eS ee Bee 10,171 
ESE gto oe Be ta 2,371 
Wild Turkeys ............. ee or eadeba oe eR Se ORE 5,223 
DEED Ssccccdevecs “<"tnwenes  evecas es ps 252 
SS ae ee roe eae a aeRO 49 

TOTAL GAME RELEASED 1951-1952 

From Trapped Farm- 

Game Pur- & trans- Game Co- 

Farms chases ferred operators Totals 
PE Sctisiess - sbbsea. <0) s-beu ees a!) es 57,991 
Ringneck Pheasants ....... 60,036 48,192 341 124,432 233,001 
Bobwhite Quail ...... inaeiald | ee PN eee a 13,247 
GE bids tr dees 2 leans MESS ae iuuie?, .>) eee 4,966 
Wild Turkeys ............. ee. Mtineee aan > anid 5,175 
RAGED Misidesivow 6! cawbewer) 0) alerts i> ve tae i 
ST Tee ha sbecceds "GFE OP ORES: er: Sawa 2 
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WILD DUCK PROPAGATION 


During 1951, 6182 mallard ducks, 5 to 7 weeks of age, were banded and 
liberated. Reports were received on 695 bands or 11.2% which is considered 
very good. Fifty-two bands were returned frcm other states and Canada, as 
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The ducklings were purchased and raised at State Game Lands 213, 
Crawford County, and liberated throughout the state. 


PHEASANT HOLDING 


To increase the spring stocking of ringnecks, pheasant holding pens have 
been placed on game lands in the following counties: Lebanon, Susquehanna, 
Westmoreland, Clarion, Erie, Crawford and Juniata. Hens raised to 12 
weeks of age by farm-game cooperators and part of those hens purchased 
from commercial breeders are placed in these pens in the fall and held for 
March release. Through this program, a greater breeding stock is available 
for propagation in a wild state, thus resulting in increased numbers of ring- 
neck pheasants. 


TURKEY HARDENING PENS 


To increase the wildness of young turkey toms liberated prior to the hunt- 
ing season, two open top pens of approximately 40 acres have been con- 
structed. One is located in Cameron County and the other in Blair County. 
Young toms from the game farm are placed in these pens for a hardening 
period of six to eight weeks and then are released throughout central Penn- 
sylvania. Reports indicate that these pens are a great help in acclimating 
these young toms. 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICK PROGRAM 


The day-old pheasant chick program was greatly expanded over the pre- 
ceding two-year period, 166,155 in 1950 and 224,901 in 1951 having been 
shipped from the game farms to interested sportsmen, farm-game cooperators, 
rabbit farm cooperators and farmers whose lands are open to public hunting. 

Approximately 78% of these birds were raised to twelve weeks of age or 
older in 1950 and 80% in 1951 and released on open hunting areas. This is 
the highest record attained to date by those cooperating in this program. 


From all sources, a total of 542,216 pheasants were released—the highest 
number ever liberated by the Commission. 
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SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the biennium ending May 31, 1952 have 


been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Utilization of Land for Wildlife Management of State Game Lands, 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas totaling 
2,058,212 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes ................ 


Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game ..................... 


Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest laws 
and numerous other field activities .............66 cece eeeeeee 


Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meetings, etc. .. 


Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admini- 
strative expenses relating thereto 2. ...5.600csecseseccscsceves 


Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs ..... pesca alphiie Auiik-an manne bul 


Instruction and Training. Refresher course and instruction for 
all salaried field employes and some Deputy Game Proectors; 
School maintenance and expenses in connection with 6th class 
of Student Officers enrolled May 1, 1950 and graduated April 
28, 1951 and the enrollment on May 25, 1952 of the 7th class 
OE, BORE GOI 0 n.n once ccs cpeocecesedvegsemenges sees evieeds 


Executive Officer. Accounting and Office Service ($391,886.09 sub- 
divided below): 


Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and bookkeep- 
ing, personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equipment 
PONE © cave cernccccseccescvnnsereceeesevacccecsessse 


Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ........ 
Executive Office. Administration, Salaries and expenses of Execu- 
tive Office and expenses of Commissioners .................. 


TE cers Ok as 0.9 ss dees ed Walae ee kt beak tans 


$3,161,011.32 


2,116,711.68 


1,495,616.77 


515,823.42 


334,797.06 


140,321.46 
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TABLE No. 4. STATE GAME LANDS—ACREAGE WITHIN RESPECTIVE COUNTIgs 




































































a MAY 31, ii 
| Total Acquired Total 
| Acquired During Acquired Number 
Counties | to Fiscal year a to of 
. 1951-1952 a & 
| May 31, 1951 y 1852 Township, 
—_—_——_—— —_ = _ So 
a a a 1,311.6 1,311.6 3 
tS ee 2,416.8 2,416.8 3 
| SE Sy eee 1,421.8 1,421.8 5 
ere ae 38,145.65 38,145.65 15 
a 
oo ee See 9,108.7 wees 9,108.7 12 
ag i OR AF St  - ae 18,565.64 131.0 18,696.64 8 
IE BE boda pacaps eens cer 41,734.64 185.4 41,920.04 12 
ee ee eer 3,703.7 = 3,703.7 6 
SEE Tdlvan pepe tewesevecses 2,719.9 cess 2,719.9 4 
oo a rere oe 20,527.51 105.9 20,633.41 9 
8 ae EE Ee 12,762.7 +. 12,762.7 1 
ce & Serer. 24,536.4 410.1 24,946.5 5 
ONG Bp 3 ae 46,629.4 46,629.4 13 
CIT | dp seb ccee ewes cccces 926.7 926.7 1 
EE xa hehnchusesgateens 12,141.9 12,141.9 8 
NS ee rey rere 25,140.8 25,140.8 12 
OE PR ea 10,571.2 “pee 10,571.2 2 
0 i ES re Ps 13,467.4 en 13,467.4 8 
ae SS ae 13,842.7 227.4 14,070.1 15 
eo eee eee 1,076.2 er 1,076.2 3 
eS eee ee 27,278.4 sa 27,278.4 5 
Be 2 eS I ee 63,896.1 = 63,896.1 8 
DE” «iit deme ble née oo nb 00 tered 8,141.3 150.7 8,292.0 10 
eS ere 10,226.9 95.2 10,322.1 4 
“<"- €:3 2p a irae 7,056.9 7,056.9 ae ie: 
EEE Lith heb 660s 60 gh cseces 6,966.9 6,966.9 5 
eg a See ae 14,793.3 14,793.3 8 
NS) ae ee oe 1,067.6 1,067.6 1 
IED | hs 0c os dp ced bcre 17,190.9 310.3 17,501.2 18 
NS Be Seer ter oe 4,510.2 égek 4,510.2 4 
ED, Ge bets 06s dcenciemes 23,906.06 23,906.06 8 
BS SS See eee 6,828.5 6,828.5 6 
DE, 0202s s0an04enhs 4,307.9 saat 4,307.9 3 
"SA eae ae 4,983.2 96.3 5,079.5 6 
eee a ee 2,023.9 is 2,023.9 6 
eS V8 SS eee eee ee 20,024.7 — 165.6 19,859.1 6 
ESS PPO eer 2,483.33 Fa 2,483.33 3 
BE AS ee eee 31,897.0 99.5 31,996.5 12 
SO 7 eS SS eee 37,193.3 snare 37,193.3 g 
|S re ee 20,633.93 20,633.93 3 
a a eee 965.6 965.6 2 
4k Rae Ss. ee eae, 2,324.2 2,324.2 4 
OS DE A eee 28,463.9 28,463.9 6 
SE :  , 227.5 227.5 1 
ESR Sa 1,401.1 1,401.1 2 
Northumberland ........... ee ee eM lik 9,385.5 ll 
PE Wilcciseb edhe see sacte 4,996.4 4,996.4 4 
eS ea ee es eee 12,599.5 12,599.5 6 
EE SLs osu -s hb ewsiie snes ss 17,617.1 17,617.1 7 
SS ere 9,641.5 641. 8 
NE 5k «ca Wakok seins ance 2,185.1 2,185.1 5 
EE 5... bn tk os « iie'Se o's 12,284.7 12,284.7 8 
8 re “ee 47,144.3 853.8 47,998.1 7 
Susquehanna .............. 12,012.1 ie 12,012.1 6 
ED Bis dike Sicmay 6d oad oc od 20,496 0 20,496.0 7 
RSS ae ee er 565.1 565.1 2 
0 SS 2 eee 16,082.38 16,082.38 ll 
ET 1: 9 Se Gono Bale wie te ok 32,427.41 32,427.41 7 
ee “Soa ee ee 2,975.6 2,975.6 2 
IEE 6 canes ash «to an cc TA 10,788.4 10,788.4 4 
Westmoreland .............. 7,700.8 7,700.8 2 
=> Reape 2 28,094.0 28,094.0 3 
| FRE? Ree es: 1,324.1 1,324.1 2 
TOTALS—63 Counties 897,863.95 2,500.00 900,363.95 389 
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DOG TRAINING PRESERVES 








Serial 
Number 


Location 
County Township 





Acres 


Class of Dogs Which 
May be rained 





2 


Montgomery peeer Dub- 
in 
Whitemarsh 





160 


Retriever 
Spaniels, 
trievers. 

Properly licensed field trials 
may be conducted. 


dogs, including 
and non-slip re- 


Hunting 


No ordinary 

mitted. Commerg 
agated and 74 
ants, aswell as 
tontail rabbits © 
killed in conned 
dog training, 








Lycoming McHenry 
(near Haneyville) 


All classes of hunting dogs. 
Field trials may be con- 
ducted. 


No small game | 
hunted or killed. 
bears may be | 
season. 





Forest 
Clarion 


Green 
Farmington 


Bird dogs only. Field trials 
may be conducted. 


No small game or 
be hunted or kk 
may be killed in 








North 
Franklin 


Washington 


All classes of dogs. Field 
trials may be conducted. 


No game of any~ 
be hunted or } 





7 
Black Grouse 
Trial Area 


Lycoming Brown 
(near Pump Station) 





8 


Forest Jenks 





Forest 





Jenks 
Barnett 
Millstone 


All classes of dogs, but 
especially grouse dogs. Field 
trials may be conducted. 


No small game 


hunted or killed 
may be q 


bears 
season. 





Bird dogs only. Field trials 
may be conducted. 


No small game” 
hunted or killed. 
bears may be 
season. 





Bird dogs only. Field trials 
may be conducted. 


No small game | 
hunted or killed, 
bears may be §& 
season. 





Bird dogs only. Field trials 
may be conducted. 


No small game 
hunted or killed. 
bears may be & 
season. 





Fairview 


All classes of dogs. 
trials may be conducted. 


Field | 





No small game 
hunted or killed, @ 
bear may be & 
season. 




















6,346 











Many field trials were held for 


* beagles and this sport attracts numerous participants, 





